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ART. 119.—Festal Anniversary of tre New 
York Horticultural Society. 
The annual festival, in honor of Pomona and the 
troddess of Flowers, was becomingly celebrated, on 
the 8th inst. in this city. At an early hour in the 
afternoon, the Committee of arrangement had made, 
in the beautiful saloon of Mr. Niblo’s Garden, a rich 
display of nature’s most delicate and delicious pro- 
ductions. In front of the Saloon, an arbor of vines 
well.clustered with ripe grapes overshadowed a table 
loaded with most charming fruit of various kinds. 
Within were three very long tables decorated with 
boquets of brilliant flowers ; one of them was lite- 
rally covered with dishes containing varieties of the 
niost choice fruit, which our genial clime and fertile 
soil produce. The grapes in particular were abun- 
dant, and generally superior to those of former ex- 
hibitions. The nectarines too, were pleasing proofs 
of our progress in horticulture. 
The floral decorations, the architecture and paint- 
ings of the saloon, and the rich exhibition of fruit, 
made a beautiful and brilliant scene. Without mean- 
ing any disparagement to the Committee, we think 
the taste of a few of the ‘Fair’ should have been 
displayed in the festoons and wreaths; and we hope 
another anniversary will afford them an opportunity. 
Although the weather was rather unpleasa.tly cool 
the number of visitors, particularly of ladies, was 
greater than usual. The facilities which the garden 
afforded for promenading, and the lively conversation 
which the whole scenery awakened, rendered the 
time highly pleasant. Indeed nothing was wanting 
to complete the resemblance, and to recall some idea 
of the joys of the garden of Eden. A mental re- 
past was afforded in the address of Dr. J. W. 
Francis. Of the merits of this production we hope 
to have a future opportunity to speak. Suffice it 
now to say, that the attention given by the highly re- 
spectable audience, with which he was honored should 
Be considered as a pleasing encomium. 
The following list of the contributions is as full as 
Ye could obtain. 
Professor Gimbrede—Ten different sorts of native 
Gtapes, extra fine, including four kinds seedling, 
very large. 
' Mrs. Rhodes, Lispenard street—a dish of véry fine 


Mrs. Corre, of do., do. white Muscadiné 

Mrs. General Boyd, of Stone street—several 
Bunches, extra fine do. 

Mr. Shatzel, of Watcr street—four bunches Royal 
Muscadine, uncommonly fine, weighing 21, 21 1-4, 
and 22 oz. each. 

Alex. Masterlon—do. do. do. weighing 13 1-2, 
15 1-4, and 16 1-2 oz. each. 

Mr. JOBriar—do. do., one bunch extra fine, 
20 oz. . 

Mrs, Hosack—an abundant supply of superior 
kinds, in great perfection, two bunches 19 and 20 
oz. each 

‘Nicholas Saltus, Esq. of Beaver street—a very 
liberal supply of perfectly ripe sweet grapes. Also, 
one dozen extra fine Oldmixon Clingstone Peaches, 
a seedling. 

D. Vandervoort, of Renwick street—a good sam- 
ple of Grapes. 

Dr. Hosack—three Melons 40, 42, and 43 lbs. 
very fine. 

C. Holmes, Esq, Eggplant, and fine grapes. 

Wm. Wilson—a good supply extra Musk Melons. 
Mr. Fountain, of Staten Island—one hundred fine 
Persian do., seed procured by Purser Chew. 

George McPherson, procured from Isaac Denni- 
son, Esq. of Albany, Burgundy and Chasselas Grapes. 
Also some fine specimens of Peaches, Plums, and 
Pears, uncommonly fine, and of great promise. 

Mr. Knights, of Boston—a Fiorella pear, very 
beautiful. 

Mr. Gray, of Boston—a variety of very fine pears: 
E. C. Delavan, Esq. Albany—very fine pears. 
Mr. Slingerland, Albany—Orleans Plums, Pears, 
and Peaches. 

John Turner,—some uncommonly large and fine 
Golden Clingstone Nectarines, from a seedling. 

E. H. Warner—several specimens of fine fruit. 
C. Oakley—August sweet water Peach, Vergalov 
Pears, Plums, and some Nectarines. 
James Casey, of Philadelphia—a fine supply of 
rich Peaches, &c. 

Com. Chauncey—some fine specimens of Vegeta- 


bles, among which were Calarantes Beans, Egg, 
plants, &c. 


J. Taylor, White st.—white Chasselas, 15 1-2 





Muscatel, beautifully ornamented with flowers. 





Myr. Jones—some superior Mercer Potatoes And 
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a very fine supply of Currant and native Grape Wine 
from a gentleman of Erie, Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Floy, Peach, George the Fourth, and several 
kinds of fiae Flowers. 

L. Ogilby, of Prince street—a miniature arbor 
profusely covered with grapes of different kinds, 
hanging down in beautiful clusters. ‘The arbor was 
supported by four columns elegantly wreathed with 
delicate, and tastefully contrasted flowers twining 
round them spirally. The floor of the arbor was 
paved with delicious pears of different kinds, apri- 
cots, peaches, nectarines, &c. &c. In size it was 
about three fect high, and between three and four 
feet square. It was presented by the committee to 
Mrs. Niblo, and was exhibited with many others 
of the ornaments, at the Garden that evening. 

Also avery rick and abundant supply of Peaches, 
and apples procured from various places of New Jer- 
sey. 

Mr. A. Parmentier presented--Violet Carrot, 
originally from Spain, received from Florence, in 
Italy ; introduced and raised at the Horticultural 
Garden of Mr. Parmentier. They are very sweet ; 
one dish was served to the dinner. Sweet pepper 
ofthe kingdom of Valencia, Spain, received from 
Dr. Lanuza, introduced and raised at the same 
Horticultural Garden; two dishes were served at the 
dianer, one in salad, the same as in Spain, and the 
other stuffed, the same as for the Purp!e Eggplant. 

Mr. }Vin. Phelan presented—Five Myrtle Orange 
Trees, full of fruit; two Carolina Jasmin, in flower ; 
one Hemorocallis, or Japan Day Lilly ; six monthly 
roses, in variety; two Oleander, splendid and dou- 
ble variety ; two Wellington Scarlet Geranium ; one 
variegated do ; two Double Flowering Myrtle ; two 
Madagascar Periwinkle, Vinca Alba and Rosea ; 
one Senecio Maritinima; flowers of Helianthus, 
Verbena, Cockscombs, &c. 

Mr. M. Floy, presented.—-Fuchsia tenella, Schiz- 


anthus pinnatus; Petunia nyctaginiflora; Lantana) 


cvamaram; Scarlet Dahlia; Wellington Geranium; 
Cassia, 2 species, from Nepal; Jasminum grandi- 
florum; Meliotropium peravianum: Fuchsia cocci- 
nea; Plumbago capensis; Vitex incisa; Gordonia 
“asianthus; Asclepias Curasavica; Mimulus Lu- 
teus: Arum Esculentum. 

Mr. W. P ince trom his garden at Flushing, near- 
ly a hundred varieties of choice flowers, and several 
kinds of fruit,.a list of which was not given. 

At five o’clock about two hundred gentleman, 
sat down to dinner, Dr. David Hosack presiding. 
Grace by the Rev. Mr. Schroeder. The banquet was 
served up with more than usual degree of that profu- 
sion, culinary skill,and taste in arrangement, for which 
Mr. Niblois so justly celebrated. On the removal.of 
the cloth, the following regular toasts were drank. 











1. The land we live in—a Garden cultivated bv 
Freemen. 

2. The resident of the United States. 

3. The Governor of the state of New York. 

4. Liberty, Virtue, and Science—the choices: 
fruits of our soil. 

5. Natives and Exotics—sharing equally the care 
of our national gardeners. 

6. The Institutions of our country—the shelter 
and shade of their supporters. 

7. The Army and Navy of the United States. 

8. Agriculture, Commerce, and Manufactures. 

9. Horticulture—the first and most delightful oc- 
cupation of man. 

10. Our associate Societies throughout the world. 

11. Industry-~a valuable graft upon any stock. 

12. The memory of our deceased brethren. 

13. The Fair—mildewed be the plants of him who 
would harm them. 

Afterthe regular toasts, the President gave the 
health of his Hon. the Mayor, who was one of the 
guests, to which the Mayor replied as follows : 

In mingling with a Society whose main object is 
to enrich and beautify the face of Nature, by impro- 
ving her useful plants, delicious fruits and fragrant 
bowers, the mind naturally reverts to the cultivation 
of the earth—the first employment of mau, and the 
most healthy and innocent of all human occupations. 
And though in the progress of society the active 
mind is stimulated by other objects, still man, in the 
midst of his active career, whether in pursuit of 
wealth, of power, or of fame, often stops and heaves 
asigh for the happy period, when divested of the 
cares of busy life, he may retire to enjoy in tranquil- 
ity the sweets of nature, and all the felicities she 
presents to the intelligent mind. , 

The cultivation and improvement of the fruits of 
the earth have been a darling pursuit of the great and 
the good of every age ; and it wouldill become the 
citizens of this republic, amidst the active spirit of im- 
provement which so happily prevails, to be remiss 
in an object of such general interest, to which ovr 
benign climate and genial soil are equally propitious 
and inviting. The wholesome stimulus given by this 
society to rural improvement has already been benc- 
ficially felt and acknowledged. ‘Trusting that its 
members will not only continue, bat increase their 
useful labors for the genera! good, I beg leave to give, 

The New-York Hortieultural Society—May their 
exertions in improving the sweets of natare be duly 
estimated and justly rewarded. 

The President then gave the healthof Z. Cook, 
Esq. delegate from the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society, to which Mr. Cook made the following re- 

— 


Mr. President—I am called upon fora sentiment: 
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But before I pronounce it, permit me to solicit your 
indulgence for a few observations I wish to offer, as I 
‘vel that on this occasion, your kindness will accord 
to me that privilege. 

Deputed to this assembly as the representative of 
the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, in pur- 
suance of your invitation, Lesteem it as one of the 
happiest incidents of my life, that I am permitted 
thus to associate with the highly gifted, and deser- 
vedly honored members of this institution, to partake 
of its hospitalities and to share incommon with them, 
the gratification such a scene is calculated to inspire. 

The influence of your example is acknowledged 
more forcibly in the deeds, than in the professions of 
your fellow citizens of Massachusetts, who are ever 
proud to emulate the noble and generous efforts of 
others, in all that will tend to ameliorate the condi- 
tion of humanity, exalt and extend the fame of our 
country, and cement the superstructure of its honor, 
its union and its peace. 

While party zeal, in its blindness and fury, is pur- 
suing its reckless career, and treading down the bar- 
riers that regard for private opinion should restrain ; 
while he who sincerely worships his Creator, accor- 
ding to the dictates of his own mind, an@ with all the 
lights that have been imparted to his understanding, 
is denounced as a heretic by others, who claim to be 
warmed by a holier zeal, or inspired by a.purer de- 
votion; while the land that is consecrated in the af- 
fections of the sons of science and literature, the pa- 
rent land of genius and of taste, has become fertiliz- 
ed with the vital cement of its defenders and its op- 
pressors ; while Ferdinand of Spain in marshalling 
his forces to reclaim to his authority the refractory 
inhabitants of South America, who dared to deny his 
righis to rule ever them, and to assert their rights to 
freedom; while Nicholas, of Russia, is pouring his 
myrmidons into the country of the infidels, and plan- 
ting the Banner of the Cross, where the Crescent 
waved before; while female atheists are striving, but 
striving in vain, to overturn and make havoc of the 
faith that has withstood the assaults of infidels for 
ages—who instead of being the counsellors of our 
virtue, have become the panders of profligacy, and 
the unblushing advocate of a system that would up- 
root the very foundation of the social compact: We, 
in our calling, sit down quietly under our own vines 
and trees, with none to molest or make us afraid. 
‘The pursuits of Horticulture are productive of peace 
and contentment; they counsel us to convert our 
swords into plough shares and our spears into pruning 
hooks ; they are attended with healthful influences 
to the body, and if properly improved and estimated 
expand the heart and invigorate the mind. They are 
productive of other moral advantages; they teach the 
rontemplative to look beyond the scenes of their 


t 
i 





every age of crime. 


labors, and admonish us that as we sow in the natu- 
ral world the good deeds that are to ripen into an 
abundant harvest of delicious spiritual fruits, flowers 
and herbs hereafter, and that in the samedegree that 
we cultivate those sound principles of morality and 
piety here, willbe the abundant ingathering of the 
glorious rewards in the great harvest that is to be 
gathered up in heaven. 

I offer to you sir, and through you, to every mem- 
ber of this institution my corditf felicitations on this 
occasion. The best wishes of your fellow laborers in 
Massachusetts, I feel commissioned to convey to you. 
Would that the performance of this pleasing duty had 
been assigned to one morc adequate, that it had com- 
ported with the convenience of our President to have 
conveyed to you personally the congratulations of 
our institution—it would have given you the assu- 
rance of its auspicious prospects under his faithful 
and efficient administration. To you Mr. President 
personally, I beg leave to offer the homage of my 
most respectful considerations—the personal friend 


and biographer of that exalted statesman and patriot, 


whose giant mind conceived and whose mighty ener- 


gies were instrumental in executing that immense pro- 
ject of uniting the inland seas of our country, withthe 
waters of the Atlantic Ocean; for you sir, who have 
labored so long in the cause of humanity, and fear- 
lessly and successfully striven with the dread enemy 
of man, I would prefer the prayer that in your volun- 
tary retirement from the business and cares of profes- 
sional life, you may find that peace and tranquility 
that is ever the attendant of a life devoted to useful 
and honorable pursuits. 


I will only add with your permission, 
The State of New York—Fertilityto her soil, and 


success to her cultivation. 


Many volunteer toasts were given, and several 


songs sung, by Messrs. Boyle, Plummer, Jones, and 
other guests of musical abilities. 
a few of the volunteers. 


The following are 


By Dr. Hosack. The Vine; while we cultivate 


the vale, let us not be unmindful of our hills and 
mountains, the natural vineyards of our country. 


By Jacob Lorillard. Horticulture—Free from the 


perplexities of Wall street. 


By Col. S$. L. Knapp. Horticulture—The labor 


of primeval innocence—the innocent labor of man in 


Holy Writ does not inform 
hat the curse of the field fell on the garden; andif 
t did, the abundance, beauty, and flavor of the fruit 


exhibited this day, is a proof that indulgent heaven 
has graciously given us a taste of the fruits of 
Paradise. 


By W. L. Stone. The Orator of the Day—-Who 


brings the blossoms of taste, and the fruits of science, 
from the Tree of Knowledge. 
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By Jesse Buel, Esq. of Albany. Horticulture— 
acradle for youth, a pillow for age. 

By Thomas Carter. Horticulture—May this de- 
lightful science in the United States, speedily over- 
take its rapid march in Europe. 

By Vice President Wm. Prince, Esq. J.C. Lou- 
don, Esq.—the very intelligent and distinguished au- 
thor of the three Encyelopedias, and the Gardener’s 
Magazine—Science renders him her homage. 

By Com. Chauncgy. Agriculture and Horticul- 
ture, twin sisters—the only two arts that can stand 
alone. 

By Dr. 3. W. Francis. The Fair sex—always 
partial to husbandmen. 

By W. P. Hallet, Esq. Vice President Elect, 
Wm. Prince, Esq.—As the proprictor of the cele- 
brated Linnean Garden at Flushing, deservedly stan- 
ding on the pinnacle of Horticultural Science—May 
his name be ever endeared to her devotees. 

By A. Parmentier, Esq. Le Viscount de Thury, 
President of the Horticultural Socicty at Paris. 

By Wm. Prince jr. ‘The Horticultural Union of 
our country—may its remotest points be cemented 
by tendrils of the vine, and perpetual harmony flour- 
ish beneath the shade of the olive. 

By W. Wilson. American Horticultural Socie- 
ties—their roots are supported by the qualities of a 
soil that will sustain their successful progress through 
the vicissitudes of those sublunary changes, that are 
only calculated to adorn the incomparable gallery of 
republican excellence. 

By Dr. A. E. Hosack. The productive soil of 
Italy, first renowned for its flower gardens, afterwards 
for literature. May our clime prove as fertile. 

By W.L. Stone. De Witt Clinton—As a Horti- 
culturist, his memory lies “‘sweeter” in our hearts 
than on his tomb. 

By Wm. Price, Esq.—Intemperance—A narcotic 
plant, without use and without ornament. The most 
loathsome weed of the garden. 

By W. R. Cooke, Secretary of the Society—the 
Rake, only useful in the garden and on the farm. 

By A. Parmentier—M. Le Chevalier Sontonge 
Bodin, Secretary of the Horticultural Society of Pa- 
ris, and founder of the Horticole Institute of Fro- 
mont. 

By N. Dean, Esq. Dr. David Tosack, our late 
President ; distinguished alike inthe walks of science 
and usefulness. 

By Dr. Pennell——May the health of the patron of 
this society keep pace with the good wishes of its 

members towards him. 

By Wm. Dynlop—may the seed of discord find no 
nourishment in the American soil. 

By Mr. Blunt—Our natal soil—May its sons never 
want incastry to cultivate, nor spirit to defend it. 





By Mr. J. Cohen. Jacob Lorillard—the Presi 
dent elect of the N. Y. Horticultural Society. 

The President immediately rose, and as soon as 
the applause with which it was drank had subsided. 
said— 

He felt indebted to the members of the Soeiety for 
the good will they had always manifested for him. 
While with gratitude he acknowledged the evidence 
of their partiality, in choosing him for President of 
the New YorkMorticultural Society, he did not con 
sider that the members in doing so, had displayed 
their usual good judgment. The President of an 
Horticultural Society should be distinguished either 
as a practical horticulturist, or a scientific botanist. 
That he did not profess to possess either of these 
qualifications, and therefore believed they would have 
promoted the honor and best interests of the Society, 
if they had declined to accept the resignation, and 
retained the well known abilities, science and servi- 
ces of his distinguished predecessor. 

By Richard Hatfield, Esq.—The Press, as it 
should be, the great organ of truth— 

And Licss’d are those 
Whose blood and judgment are so well commingled 


That they arenot a pipe for Fortune’s m5 pg 
To sound what stop she please. 


By Samuel L. Mitchill. Morticulture— 


By which the products of the soil 

Reward the cultivator’s toil— 

That gives the precious blessing, health, 

And points the way to honest wealth. 

By R. L. Ward, Esq. The Plough, the Ship, and 
the Shuttle. 

By Benjamin Poor. The Massachusetts Horti- 
cultural Society——A star in the east, may its light ex- 
tend to Maine, New Hampshire and Vermont. 

By Geo. W. Arnold. The practical Horticultu- 
rists of the United States-—May their gardens, like 
those of the Hesperides, yield golden fruit. 

Thanks were returned by the Rev. Mr. Brown. 
President of the Horticultural Society of Newburgh. 

Atanearly hour the greater part of the company 
dispersed, well pleased with their entertainment, and 
well disposed to further the objects of the excellent 
institution. 


he te 


ART, 120.—Anniversary of the Mbany Horti- 


cultural Sociely. 


The first anniversary of this Society was celebra- 
ted in this city on Tuesday Ist inst. in a manner that 
augurs well for the respectability and usefulness ef 
the association, 

On this occasion, (the Recess, the usual place of 
meeting, not affording a room sufficiently large,) 
Cruttenden’s long room and the adjoining parlers 
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appropriately fitted up, were open to the reception| the society was held, and the following gentlemen. 
of visitors, from an early hour until 3 P. M., andj chosen for the ensuing year. 
were thronged by ladies and gentlemen. Jesse Buel, President. 
The profusion and taste of thefloral decorations of} Alfred Conklin, 1st Vice President. 
the dining room surpassed any thing we ever before; Edward C. Delavan, 2d Vice President. 
witnessed. Four splendid boquets, three to four feet} Isaac Denniston, 3d Vice President. 
in height, and of proportionate diameter, composed! Douw B. Slingerland, Treasurer. 
of flowers of every varicty and color, which the green) Lewis C. Beck, Corresponding Seeretary. 
house and the gardonafford at this season of the year,} 2. M. Meigs, Recording Secretary. 
were arranged upon the dining table. At the two At three o’clock, the members of the society, and 
extremities, and in the centre of the room, wreaths of citizens assembled in the large hall of the Academy, 
green were suspended in festoons thickly studded | where the following address was delivered by Jesse 
with flowers of every hue, the loops composed of | Buel, Esq. President of the society——a copy of which 
boquets of flowers, the splendid double helianthus | has been obtained for publication, at the request of the 
annua forming the buttons. Over the two mantles | committee of arrangements. (The excellent address 
were two flat boquets, nearly three yards in circum-| of Judge Buel will be noticed on another occasion.) 
ference, composed of flowers of fifty or sixty varie-} From the Academy, the company proceeded to 
ties, bordered at the sides with full bearing branches | Cruttenden’s, and at four o’clock between seventy 
of Pyrus Siberica, and their base supported and con- | and eighty gentlemen sat down to a dinner prepared 
cealed by branches of the vine, richly studded with | in the usual style of that well known establishment. 
clusters of fruit. Over every door, window, and/ The president presided, assisted by T.. Van Vechten, 
print, were from one to three boquets, of smaller! and E. C. Delavan, Esqrs. Vice Presidents of the 
size, though equally rich in variety and brilliancy of society, and by Isaac Dennison, Esq. chairman of 
colors. In the south-east corner of the room, near | the committee of arrangements. It was attended by 
the head of the table, stood a superb myrtle leaved many of the judicial, state, and city officers; and bv 
orange tree, in full bearing, with from 100 to 150 full | the Rev. Messrs. Ferris and Welsh, and the Hon. 
grown fruit upon its branches. The south-west cor-|C.C. Cambreleng, Professor Renwick, Hon. John 
ner was filled with a splendid Lagerstremia indica, |I. De Graff, and other gentlemen, as invited guests. 
in profuse bloom, 6 or 7 feet high, and the mantles} The table offered all the delicacies of the season, 
with blooming geraniums, roses, &c. in pots. In|which were not the less “palatable, the vegetables 
fine, the choicest treasures of Flora, ‘from various | and fruits particularly, from being the products of our 
gardens culled with care,” were here concentrated, | own gardens; and they were partaken of, after grace 
and arranged in groups, under the principal direction | by the Rey. Mr. Ferris, with much social and rea- 
of Mr. James Wilson, one of the proprietors of the sonable enjoyment : and thanks were returned by the 
Albany nursery, in a manner admirably calculated to | Rev. Mr. Welch. After the cloth was removed, 
excite admiration. ‘The floral contributions were | many toasts were drunk, of which we have been able 
principally from the Albany Nursery, and the gardens 10 procure only the following for publication. 
of Gen. Stephen Van Rennselaer, jr., J. Buel, E. C. By. J. Buel, Esq. President. Horticulturc—-It 
Delavan and D. B. Slingerland—the orange, and | administers to our wants, gratifies our senses, and 
shrubs and plants, from the green house of Gen. Ste- | refines our manners—it was the employment of prim- 
phen Van Reanselaer, sen. itive innocence—it is the residence of sccial and ra- 
The Gardens of the gentlemen above named, to- | tional enjoyment. 
gether with those of Capt. Fay, T. W. Olcott, Paul} By Chancellor Walworth. The members of the 
Clark, Mr. Dowling and Mr. Hanack, had been put Albany Horticultural Society——He who causes ‘wo 
in requisition to furnish fruits for the dessert. These | flowers to grow where one grew before, does more 











were exhibited in one of the adjoining parlors, where | good than he who conquers kingdoms. 

five rows of dishes were arranged upon a large cen-| By Hon. C. C. Cambreleng. Horticultural hos- 

tral table, and filled with grapes, plums, peaches, | pitality-—Primitive, yet refined. 

pears and apples, the finest of the season. The grapes By Hon. W. L. Macey. Mr. Jefferson’s chosen 

atone filled about thirty dishes. Upon the side ta-| people—the cultivators of the svil. 

bles were arranged the melon in all its varieties. By Professor Renwick. Elowers and fruit—the 

Another apartment, and subsequently the table, ex- | flowers of youthful anticipation—the fruit ofaged en- 

hibited the choice culinary vegetables, such as cele- | jayment. 

ry, broccoli, egg plants, tomatoes, potatoes, cab-| By H. W. Delavan, Esq. of Saratoga. The Al- 

Dages, beets, turnips, onions, and the like. bany Horticultural Society—May its fruits be friend- 
At two o’clock the annual election of officers of; ship and unity. 
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By A. C. Elagg, Esq. The members of the Al- 
bany Horticultural Society—Judged by their fruits, 
they are entitled to the approbation of all persons of 
correct taste. 

By Isaac Denniston, Esq. chairman of the com- 
mittee of arrangements. The Albany Horticultural 
Society—If the present be the fruits of its youth, what 
may we not anticipate from its manhood ? 

By E. C. Delavan, Esq, second Vice President. 
The labors of the Horticulturist—they must elevate 
and purify the mind, for these were the amusements 
of the first pair in Eden. 

By Jas. Porter, Esq. Horticulture and mental 
Culture—the improvement of the latter is sure to im- 
prove a taste forthe former. 

By Philo Ruggles, Esq. of Orange county. The! 
Garden —May our Horticultural associations render it 
hereafter, as it was primevally—Terrestrial paradise. 

By Capt. Fay of the United States Army. The 
spare rib of Father Adam—May Heaven receive our 
united thanks, for having formed of it such a supe- 
rior article, and so finely adapted to our comfort. 

By C. Butler, Esq. of Geneva. The first good 
fruits of the Albany Horticultural Society. 

By John S. Van Renselaer, Esq. The presiding 
divinities of our Horticultural feast—Pomona, the 
goddess of fruits, and Flora, the goddess of flowers ; 
and “mite host of the hill, the prince of good cheer.” 

By Mr. D. B. Slingerland, treasurer of the socie- 
ty. The Albany Horticultural Society—-May its 
members augment, and its funds rapidly increase. 

By T. Romeyn Beck, M. D. Agriculture—the 





rieties, and excite such emulation and effect such 
improvements, what will not be its results when it 
shall have obtained root and vigor, and when, instead 
of a few of our public-spirited citizens, it shall num- 
ber among its members the mass of our enterprising 
and intelligent population? That it will attract the at- 
tention and receive the aid of our citizens generally, 
we have little doubt, for its objects are closely con- 
nected with the wants and comforts of all—and, in 
no slight degree, with the progress of moral and in- 
tellectual culture among us. But upon the advan- 
tages of this and similar associations, we can add 
nothing to the excellent address of the President 
which will commend itself to the notice of the reader. 
—Albany Argus. 


HS SG 


ART. 121.—Agricultural Edueation. Extract 
from a Report of the Committee of the Hamilton 
Agricultual Society of Ohio, on the establishment 
an Agricultural Seminary. 

We come then to the consideration of the practica- 
bility of such an undertaking. On this subject we do 
not see, on closer inspection, as many difficulties as 
might at first view have presented themselves. An 
agricultural school ought to be a self nourishing insti- 
tution, and if properly managed, will not only main- 
tain itself, but annually enlarge the sphere of its ope- 
rations. In the first place a limited extent (suppose 
a hundred acres) must be obtained ; a lease for which 
can certainly be had on the most favorable terms. 
But if it is determined (after obtaining a charter of in- 


employment of the wisest and best men, both of an- corporation) to make a purchase in fee simple, the 


cient and modern times. 


price of lands in our county, has not yet risen so high 


By Mr. Paul Clark. The Hon. Stephen Van | as to offer a serious obstacle to this acquisition. We 
Renselacr—The patron, alike of Agriculture, Horti- | here express a hope that the society will not be too 
culture, and all useful and charitable institutions. | fastidious as to the selection of the farm. Undoubt- 

By Mr. L. Cruttenden. The Albany. Horticultu- | edly some localities may combine a greater amount 
ral Society—A blessing on its exertions to improve | of advantages than others, but the cost will propor- 


our flowers, our fruits and our plants; may its efforts 


tisnably be enhanced. Economy must be a leading 


continue as long as there is a dew-drop to moisten or | consideration. The land being acquired, every 


a sunbeam to warm them. 


thing will depend upon the selection of a proper pro- 


Bya tyro. The Albany Horticultural Society—|fessor. He being obtained, the additional expendi« 


‘* By their fruits shall ye know them.” 


ture of a few hundred dollars for agricultural animals 


The proceedings were all gratifying ; and notwith- | and implements, and a cheap philosophical appara- 
standing the society is in in its infancy, and but two | tus, will present the school as ready for business, 
days notice was given of the celebration, and not- provided there should be on the farm the necessary 
withstanding also, the usual deficiencies of the sea- buildings and fixtures for such a beginning. In all 
son, the exhibition of horticultural and agricultural | this, undertaken at first on not too large a scale, we 
productions was extensive and rich beyond expecta- | See so few difficulties to be overcome, that we think 
tion, and the company numerous and highly respect. | the society will justly expose itself to the epithe: of 
able. faint-hearted, should it delay in taking the initiative 


The Socicty has reason to congratulate itself upon {in this useful, this patriotic project. ' 























the result ofiis first efforts. Ifso much is done ‘in 











We purposely forbear from going at this time into 


the green tree, what will not be done in the dry? If it| any details with regard to the management of the 
can almost at the day of its birth exhibit such va-{school. The age of pupils, their preparatory qualifi- 
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cations, and the branches of science to be taught, will 
be subjects also of after investigation and debate. Of 
the latter, however, we mention as mecessary and 
useful to an accomplished agriculturist, the following 
branches: the more practical parts of mathematics, 
including the art of mensuration as applied to sur- 
faces, solids, to heights and distances. So much of 
that part of natural philosophy (so called) as comes 
daily within the scope of a farmer’s operation, in- 
cluding Mechanics—Hydrostatics—Chemistry and 
Physiology—Mineralogy and Geognosy, from which 
must be derived a perfect skill in the nature of all 
soils, Botany and Zoology, with a view of compara- 
tive Anatomy and the Veterinary art. With Geogra- 
phy we will suppose the pupil to be somewhat ac- 
quainted, yet let him be shewa the limits of the Vege- 
table Zones, which in most countries appear to reign 
diagonally over the parallels of latitude, and not along 
with them, as is supposed in common parlance. He 
should be taught also enough of the new-born science 
of political economy to know the true wealth of na- 
tions—the fluctuations of commerce—the nature of 
taxes, and to be able to detect the plausible protexts 
of the too ardent political aspirant. Add to this, at 
recreative intervals, some proper ideas on the ac- 
knowledged standards of taste and Architecture—the 
clements of perspective—-of ornamental & landscape 
gardening and Ichnography. These acquirements 
are not only embellishing, but necessary and useful, 


mental energies, that they may no longer be looked 
upon as mere locomotive machines—to induce them 
to ‘‘ develope their faculties that their sources may be 
increased, and purify their taste that they may not be 
wasted.”” What does Loudon say with regard to tho 
acquisition of other branches of knowledge, to be 





_ learnt, merely by reading at home, without the aid of 
| systematized iustruction !——“ ‘The knowledge of lan- 


guages,” he observes, “history, geography, arts, 
sciences and literature, which an agriculturist, wheth- 
er a ploughman, shepherd, bailiff, steward, or rent 
paying farmer, daily occupied with his profession, may 
acquire, provided he begins at the earliest moment, 
say at fifteen years of age, and continues to employ 
his leisure hours in reading till he is 20 or 25, by no 
means inconsiderable ; not that he can or need be- 
come learned ; but, if desirous he may become gen- 
erally intelligent, render himself fit, as far as conver- 
sation is concerned, for good society ; prove instruc- 
tive and entertaining to others by his conversation, 
and providea reserve fund of enjoyment, by laying 
up a store of ideas for reflection in misfortune, dis- 
ease or old age.” These are acquisitions which 
have their value in all countries—like a shadow they 
travel about with us, when once acquired, the globe 
over—butare doubly necessary to the, American, from 
the nature of his government. But these and every 
other intellectual acquirement would be useless with- 
out a practical example of system. Industry and or- 
der, a want of which creates the unseen causes of 





as labour saving departments of knowledge, inas- 
much as the log house beyond the mountains, is now 
rapidly disappearing and improvements arc now ma- 
king of a more permanent nature. If these are made 
in violation of taste, there is so much of the labor of 
the community thrown away ; for in order “‘to keep 
pace with the price,” they will be demolished, at 
least by the coming generation. We say nothing 
here as to the effect which this species of improve- 
ment will have on the general appearance of the 
country. Iftoo many branches have not been enu- 
merated already, we would advise the young farmer 
to endeavor to learn the principles, if they can be 
gleaned, of that novel art, unknown in the old 
world, and which has only developed itself in New- 
England, and yet without a name, the art, to wit, of 
tnrning one’s hand to any thing, not dishonorable— 
for in nothing is ambidexterity more required than in 
Battling with the ovils entailed upon us by the origi- 
nalcurse. A thorough initiation can be made, we | 
ghould suppose, inthe above sciences, by acourse of | 
two or three years, provided diligence is used ; while 
at the same time the practical geoponicks of the farm 
are taught and practised, ifnot with profit, at least to 
fhe maintenance of the Institution. This list may 
appear formidable, but the very intention of theschool 
is terouse oar young men to the exertion of their 





so many failures in every condition of life. The 
mysteries and habits of these virtues must be imbibed 
in our school, or we build on a sandy foundation. 
Their necessity, though self-evident was never more 
beautifully portrayed than in the words of Socrates» 
as reported by Xenophon. “TI have studied,” says 
he, ‘‘ with uncommon assiduity, the characters of men 
of every profession, who have been distinguished for 
prudence and understanding. I observed with as- 
tonishment, that amongst those engaged in the same 
occupations, some were rivetted in penury and want, 
while others enjoyed affluence and ease. The cause 
of this inequality seemed worthy of the exactest and 
most accurate examination ; and the pains I took to 
investigate it at longth succeeded: I perceived that 
those persons who formed no regular plan of life, 
strangers to reflection and foresight, thoughtless of 
to-morrow, were by the negligence of their conduct 
the sole author of their own distresses and disappoint- 
ments. Those, on the contrary, whose steady and en- 
larged principles govern and guide theirsagacious and 
determined views, who unite in their several profes- 
sions, diligence and attention, order and punctuality, 
qualities which smooth the rugged paths of life, will 
find the journey more easy, more speedy and infinitely 
more lucrative. These are maxims which whoevey 
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attends to, must gain his point in defiance of opposi- 
tion, and amass wealth, should the malignity of men, 
or of demons, endeavor to wrest it from him.” 

In conclusion, the committee hope that, having ta- 
ken the first step towards the establishment of such 
an institution, the society will not be induced to re- | 
linquish it hereafter. Our progress may be slow, but 
let it be onward. It too often happens that the most 
useful and important things of this life, are at first 








discountenanced by the majority. The wonderful | 
inventions of Sir Richard Arkwright, and Mr. Cart- | 
wright, in the manufacture of cotton, met with the 
most decided opposition. It was thirty years after 
Tull displayed the superiority of his drill crops, be- 
fore his countrymen generally adopted the system. 
The patriarchal plough used by Abraham, the sim- 
plest and rudest of all georgical instruments, is, even 
at this day. employed in some parts of beautiful 
France ; that country, one would think, of all others 
which ought to be illuminated by every ray of science 
and improvement. The Irish potatoe, now so im- 
portant an article of food, in all civilized countries, 
and the sine qua non of Ireland with her seven mil- 
lions of souls ; this valuable tuber, though introduced 
into Europe in 1565, did not come into general use 
and estimation, even in gardens, for nearly two hun- 
dred years afterwards! And finally, with suchdistrust 
and jealousy was the beneficent institution of Mr. 
Felienberg regarded, at its commencement, by the 
public, that like the master of that noted feast of old, 
he had to repair to the roads and highways, to the out- 
laws of society, for the first pupils of his school. 
Princes now seek to be educated there. When was 
a good thing offered to mankind without meeting with 
their indifference and disgust, their ridicule and op- 
position? In America, in our own beloved country, 
we hope for better feelings. Prejudices are here of 
feeble growth, and bigotry iz a plant that sickens in 
our soil ! 


ety 


sao Gee 


{The following address of Judge Buel, although a 
production of so short a notice as to preclude re- 
search, il! be found to embrace important topics, and 
to concentrate much valuable information in that clear 
and easy language, which is churacteristie of his writ- 
ings. We regret, however, that on this occasion, the 
practical and scientific knowledge, and general read- 
ing on subjects relating to horticulture, so rarely uni- 
ted in one person, and perhaps not as extensively so 
in any other in this country, did not consume many a 
midaight lamp. ] 

ART.—122.—-Anniversary Address before the 
Albany Horticultural Sociely, by J. Burr, Eéq., 
President of the Society. 

Gentlemen, 





No pesson having been appointed to address you 


on this the first anniversary of our society, I beg 
leave to offer a few remarks upon the objects of our 
association, and the claims it has to the countenance 
and support of the citizens of Albany and its vicinity. 
The objcct of the society is the advancement of 
an art upon upon which depends many of the com- 
forts and enjoyments of civilized life ; an art, which 
contributes much to gratify the alimentary wants, 
and to interest, elevate and refine the intellectual fa- 
culties of man. I will not say that the state of hor- 
ticulture ina community forms a just criterion of the 
of the mental & moral condition of its population ; but 
I think it does of theirsocial & household enjoyments 
It is an art that is never cultivated in savage life, and 
never neglected by a polished people. It has ever 
flourished in the most enlightened ages ; and attain- 
ed to the highest perfection among nations of the 
greatest refinement. It rose, in ancient Rome, to 
the rank of the fine arts. It sunk under her Vandal 
conquerors, tc a menial employment. It now sus- 
tains an elevated rank in the best portions of Europe. 
In Germany, the Netherlands, France, and Great 
Britain in particular, its pursuits and improvements, 
engage the attention, and employ the capital, of men 
of the first wealth and talents, and even nobles and 
princes become competitors for the prizes which it 
awards to merit* Nor have the labors of the learn- 
ed and affluent of Europe been without benefit to our 
horticuiture. The soil of our city already grows es- 
teemed varieties of fruits and culinary vegetables, 
which owe their origin to the labours of Knight, Van 
Mons, and other foreigners of horticultural science, 
while our grounds abound in useful and ornamental ex- 
otics collected, in the first instance, by the societies of 
Europe, trom the remotest quarters of the globe. 
The new varieties of the pear, of fine quality, re« 
cently produced in the Netherlands alone, principally 
by gentlemen of fortune or of literary pursuits, ex- 
ceed two hundred, and comprise a succession of 
choice table fruit for the entire year. Great Britain 
has also done much to swell the catalogue of fruits by 
new and esteemed varieties, produced by artificial 
means. Some idea may be formed of the pomologi- 
cal features of Germany, when I state upon the au- 
thority of Loudon, that the public roads, from Stras- 
burg to Munich, a distance of two hundred and fifty 
miles, is an avenue of fruit trees, unbroken except 
by towns and villages. ; 
Tho taste for rural improvement is not restricted, 
in Europe, to roots and culinary vegetables; but 
* In May 1828, at an exhibition heldat Vienna, plant were 
sent from the Emperor’s garden at Schoenbran. The first 
premium was awarded to the Arch Duke Anthony, fhe second, 
to the CounteseZicchia Ferraria, ‘|: third to the Baran Wel- 
den th fourth to Prince Metternich, &c.—See Lesden’s 
Gard. Mag. Aug. 1828. 
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*‘ most towns of any size on the continent,” says a 
late tourist, “ boast of their promenades and public 
gardens.” I will quote what he says of Frankfort as 
an illustration. ‘This town is surrounded, except 
on one side where the river Maine runs, with a plea- 
sure ground, at least two miles in length, commenced 
in 1809, and occupying the breadth of the former 
ditch and ramparts, and affording a great variety of 
shady walks and picturesque scenery. One particu- 
lar feature of this pleasure ground is, that itis not 
coniined to trees and shrubs, but ¢entains a profu- 
sion of the choicest flowers, such as roses, dablias, 
chrysanthenums, &c. together with most of the 
showy annuals, as asters, balsams, g-¢. and even ge- 
raniums, ferria, tiarida, pinks, and superb clumps of 
datura arborea, salva coccinea, and the like. Tho’ 
merely separated from the public road by a hedge 
which may be ridden across, aud at all times acces- 
sible to every individual of a *9pulation of 50,000 
souls, andconstantly frequented by servants and chil- 
dren of every description, not a flower or even a leaf, 
of any one of the plants, from the rarest and most 
showy to the humblest, seems ever touched. A prin- 
ted paper is affixed on a board at each entrance, ex- 


rior of their kind have been thrown into the back 
ground by strangers of greater merit. 

This society claims the patronage of our citizens 
from various considerations. ‘The owners of gardens 
will acquire by its labors, not only new seeds and 
plants, and the knowledge of improved methods of 
cultivation, but will be enabled to select the best, and 
to reject all of inferior quality. ‘The London Horti- 





cultural garden was begun in 1818. In 1826, it con- 
contained, as appears by its catalogue printed in that 
year, more than twelve hundred enumerated varieties 
of the apple, 700 of the pear, 220 of the peach, 300 
of tho plum, 70 of the Nectarine, 50 of the apricot, 
&c. in all more than 4000 varieties, collected from 
every country and people. These numerous fruiis 
have not beenintroduced with a view to the permanent 
culture of them all, but to enable the society to select 
from the many, those which, on comparison, will be 








pressing that the public authorities, have originally 
formed, and are annually keeping up, the garden, for 
the gratification of the citizens, its trees, shrubs and) 
flowers are committed to the safe guard of their indi- | 
vidual protection.” This garden, to quote again our | 
author, affords a striking proof of the improved state | 
of German manners. When may we hope to see 
this German spirit animating our citizens—and par- 
ticularly our worshipful city councils! 

The means by which this society hope te improve | 
the horticulture of this vicinity, depends for their effi-' 
cacy, ina measure, upon the liberality and support of 
the citizens, at large. By holding out rewards to 
merit and excellence, we expect to excite a laudable 
competition, and to give a new impulseto the skill ¢ 
industry of professional gardeners. By establishing 
a correspondence with like societies, abroad and at 
home, and from the efforts of public spirit in its mem- 
pers, we anticipate valuable acquisitions of useful 
and ornamental plants to our gardens. And we 
think we shall excite, by our exhibitions of impro- 
ved horticultural productions, a more general taste 
or its interesting pursuits. Similar socicties have 
been found highly useful in Europe, and in our own 
country and state. Itis by comparison alone that 
we are enabled to judge of the relative value of fruits, 
flowers and other products of the garden Although 
this society has been but a few months in existence, 
I believe there is nu gentleman who has attended its 
exhibitions but will adinit, that at these, new and val- 
uable varieties have been first presented to his no- 
tice—and that many which he before thought supe- 


found best adapted to their climate and their wants. 
As the products of horticulture constitute an essential 
part of diet among all classes, those who depend on 
the market for a daily supply, are no less interested 
than the cultivator. All must eat, and all will there- 
fore be benefitted both on the score of economy and of 
health, by every measure which tends to improve the 
qualities,. multiply the varieties, and increase tle 
quantity of our vegetable produetions. Whohas not 
noticed the great and beneficial changes which ten 
or twenty years has brought about in our fruit and 
vegetable markets? And shall we pretend te set li- 
mits to improvements in the horticultural art?) Mun- 
dreds of new plants are annually introduced into 
Great Britain, by means of her societies and the 
individual enterprise which they have excited, which 
add to her resources or enjoyments ; for most of them 
are useful for the table, for commerce, for the arts, or 
for ornament. May we not expect like benefits from 
the use of like means? 

But there are other considerations than those of a 
mercenary nature, or which regard the animal appe- 
tites, that appeal to our understandings on this occa- 
sion—considerations which effect the health of our 
families, and the moral condition of society. 

From whence comes the fruit which supplies our 
summer markets? Much of it from a distance of 30 
60 and 150 miles, and a portior from Pennsylvania, 
Virginia, and the Carolinas. Itis notorious that it 
must be gathered in aa unripe state to bear transpor- 
tation these distances, and that its deleterious quali- 
ties are augmented by being stowed in mass in the 
foul and confined air of the boat in whichit is brought 
to market. It is then often exposed in the fruit shops 
till it has attaineda state of partial putrefaction. That 


‘which is brought a distance in waggons is ip little 


better condition. How seldom do we find a good 
eaticz ripe apple, peach, pear, plum or melon, amo: g 
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the waggon loads which are hawked through our 
streets in summer, such as an amateur would be 
proud to treat a friend with? Ought it te surprise 
us that dysenteries, fevers and death are so common 
in our city? I hazard the opinion that the disease 
peculiar to the summer will be found to be confined 
principally to the families who buy unripe fruits and 
stale vegetables ; while those who feed on the products 
of their own gardens are seldom or partially afflicted. 
Sound ripe fruits of improved varieties, are nourish- 
ing and healthy, and seem admirably adapted to the 
palate, as well as to the digestive organs, at the par- 
ticular seasons at which they respectively ripen 
among us; but if prematurely gathered, or suffered 
to undergo partial decay before they are eaten, they 
are unquestionably highly detrimental to health. The 
adage teaches, that it is easier to prevent, than to 
cure disease. And Ido not know why a municipal 
regulation, to prevent the sale of unwholesome fruit, 
and vegetables, would not be as conducive to public 
health, as the ordinances which restrict the butcher 
and the baker from vending bad meat and bad bread. 
Few can be deceived by the latter, while many suffer 
by the former. We tender the antidote to these pub- 
lic evils, in the improvements which we have asso- 
ciated to accomplish. 

To those who are not governed by a spirit of cu- 
pidity, and I trust I address none who are under its en- 
tire control, I would urge the mental gratifications 
which result from this primary employment of man. 
I know the answer of many is, they have no time nor 


wise betray into the haunts of vice and dissipasion. 
‘Po those in the meridian of life, these pursuits and 
studies present a favourable opportunity, as they sel- 
dom fail to excite the desire, of fulfiling a primary 
duty to society, that of doing good to our fellow men. 
Horticulture recognizes no monopolies. Its improve- 
ments and its products are the propefty of all who 
choose to profit by them. And the spirit of philan- 
thropy has a doubie stimulant to actionvndten indivi- 
dual benefit is blended with the public good.—To the 
aged, the sedentary, and him who has retired from 
active business, they afford a salutary exercise to the 
body, and a delightful recreation to the mind, calcu- 
lated to multiply the enjeyments, and prolong the du- 
ration of life. To the man of professional, mercan- 
tile, or mechanical! pursuits, they are a sweet relief 
to care and toil. To the social circle, they yield in- 
exhaustible topics of amusement and instruction. 
What more interesting than the beauties and wonders 
of creation, which are scattered in profusion around 
us, to stimulate our industry, administer to our wants 
and call forth our love to God and good will to man! 
What better calculated to call home the soul from the 
feverish agitations of busy life, than the contemplation 
of Divine wisdom in the beautiful economy of na- 
ture! 

The constitution of our society has been framed 
with a view to the gradual increase of its means, and 
the consequent perpetuity of its usefulness. Ali 
contributions, above the annual tax upon its members 


go to constitute a permanent fund, the interest of 





taste for these pursuits. Such may be likened to 


which is alone subject to expenditure, until the fund 


the ignorant, who neglect and despise the cultivation] shall amount to five thousand collars, and the princi- 
of the mind. Unfortunate men! They know not half! pal of which cannot afterwards be reduced below 
the good things, adapted to their capacities anden-|that sum. The members amount to about one hun- 


joyments, which lie unheeded within their reach. 1) 


could point to individuals who would not forego the 
pleasures and profits of their gardens for the annual 
disbursements of this society, ten times told. 

A taste for horticulture is acquired by a few prac- 
tical lessons ; and, when obtained, is not easily lost. 
—And in regard to the other objection, neither its 
pursuits, nor the occasional study of the sciences 
which are its handmaids, need interfere materially 
with the ordinary avocations of life ; but, on the con- 
trary, they are peculiarly adapted to lighten the bur- 
dens of labor, smooth the brow of care, and call into 
exercise the best emotions of the heart. To the 
young, they are like good seeds deposited in our gar- 
den soils; where, if plants of usefulness are not 
timely sown, weeds and brambles spentaneously 
spring up. The analogy goes farther: The good 
seeds sewn in both, under a proper culture, will as- 
suredly produce fruits of usefulness. This fascinat- 
ing employment might win and wed some to industry 


dred, several of whom have stipulated to make an- 


members, and funds, as our objects are better under- 
stood, and the advantages of the association more 
generally appreciated. Although its beginning has 
been humble, we hope to see this society distinguish- 
ed for usefulness among the institutions of the city. 
The season has been unpropitious for a favourable 
display of our garden fruits. The pear, peach and 
plum trees have withheld from us their aceustomed 
tribute. But few of our finer apples have yet come 
in eating. Of grapes our tables present a fair sam- 
ple, though many other varieties, not yet mature, as 
well as other fruits, remain to be shown at the sub- 
sequent meetings of the inspecting committee. 
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ART. 123.—The Dairy.—Native and Imported 
Cows. [From the New England Farmer. ] 
A farmer in Essex county the last year, after sup- 





and virtue, whom habits of indolence would other- 


plying a family of five persons with what milk they 


nual donations.—We anticipate an accession of 
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were disposed to use, froin eight cows, between the 
14th of March and the last of November, made 1272 
ibs. of butter. The cows had no other feed than hay 
and grass; not an ounce of meal or of other vegeta- 
ble food. This is equal to 159 lbs. toacow. The 
cows are of our native stock ; their pasturing is ex- 
cellent ; and the result speaks as well for the domes- 
tic management as for the stock. We have visited 
the dairy often, and have never seen a neater estab- 
lishment. ‘The rocky hills and the luxuriant valleys 
of Marblehead claim the honor of this produce. 

Experiments in the dairy concerns, so very impor- 
tant a branch of husbandry, ought to excite a stronger 
interest in the agricultural community for the improve- 
nent of our neat stock ; and in procuring a far supe- 
rior race of cows to what we now possess. In gen. 
eral, little attention is paid to this subject ; the stock 
owned by most of our common farmers is very ordi- 
nary ; farmers are ever ready to sell their best calves 
to the butcher, because they bring the best price ; 
they permit their cows to go to the most miserable 
bulls, which may happen to be convenient te them, 
and but little comparative encouragement is given to 
the best attempts to improve our stock. 

Few farmers, we believe, are aware of the differ. 
ence in the richness or the butter properties of the 
milk of different cows. With a view of ascertaining 
this as nearly as I could in my own dairy, I tried by 
a lactometer or cream guage the milk of four of my 
cows, taken at the same milking, in equal quantities, 
and suffered to stand in the same place, and the same 
space of time. The difference surprised me. Nine 
inches in depth of the milk of my poorest cow, for 
which I had paid a high price, gave, in twenty-four 
hours, two tenths of an inch of cream. The same 
quantity of the milk of my best cow at the same time 
gave thirteen tenths of an inch of cream. They 
went in the same pasture, and there was no known 
difference in their feed. One however had been lon- 
ger in milk than the other, though both had had calves 
that season. 

The accounts of butter made by some of the im- 
proved Durham short horned cows in England, are 
quite extraordinary ; as they are not at hand I cannot 
now quote them. The Ayrshire cows in Scotland, 
according to Sir John Sinclair, produce about 900 
gallons of milk per year; which, allowing 3 gallons 
to 1 pound of butter, is equal to 300 Ibs. per annum. 
He mentions that an eminent dairy farmer in Gallo- 
way, Scotland, states that every cow on his farm 
vielded annually her own weight in cheese, and that 
he would not keep a milch cow that did not yield 
cheese in the course of the year equal to her own 
weight. Survey of Scotland, vol. i, p. 114. 

Lawrence in his Treatise on cattle, speaks of an 
Alderney cow, who during three weeks, made 19 Ibs. 


of butter each week. N. Y. Memoirs vol. iii, p. 262 
—Mr. Powel’s cow Belina made at the rate of more 
than 20 Ibs. per week. The Oakes cow of Danvers 
made 19 1-4 lbs. one week; above sixteen Ibs. per 
week for more than three months; and from the 
8th of May, when her calf was killed, to the 20th 
of December, 484 3-4 lbs. The Nourse cew, which 
received a premium at the Essex Show, made more 
than 14 lbs. per week for several months. The 
Waltham eow, which received the Brighton premium 
in 1820, made 13 1-2 lbs. of butter per week on an 
average. Above all there is the famous English cow 
owned by Mr. Cramp, which has probably never been 
equalled, who in 

1805 in 48 weeks and one day made 540 pounds of 
butter. 


1807 in 45 weeks 450 do. 
1808 in 51 weeks and four days 675 do. 
1809 in 42 weeks and three days 466 do. 
1809-10 in 57 weeks 594 do. 


Memoirs of Massachusetts Agricultural Society, vol. 
iv, p. 331. 

These, it is true, are most extraordinary examples ; 
but though we do not aspire to such splendid results, 
yet we have by no means determined how nearly we 
may approximate them by careful selection, improved 
breeding, good keeping, and better management. 
Much more depends on these things, than most of us 
are aware, and no pains ought to be spared in doing 
what we can to promote the improvement of our dairy 
stock. A poor cow is not worth the keeping, and a 
good cowis one of the greatest benefactions which, 
as far as human subsistence is concerned, a kind pro- 
vidence has bestowed among its earthly gifts. 

September, 1829- S. X. 

[The following communication is from the same 
paper, and contains corroborating testimony. ] 

Mr. FessenpeN—I was much pleased, in your 
paper of 25th September, to read a piece on the Dai- 
ry by an experienced farmer, signed S. X. Itisa 
valuable paper in many respects ; and as to his trial 
of the different qualities of milk of different cows by 
the Lactometer, I can most fully confirm by my own 
experience, and will give the result of a trial made 
at afarm of mine in New-Hampshire, the 24th of 
August last, on nine cows of different breeds, viz : 
No. 1, acow half Alderney, of cream, 1 2-10 inches. 


2, a heifer, same breed, 12-10 ¢§ 
3,acow, do. 8-10 § 
4, aheifer, quarter Alderney, 8-10 « 
5, a cow, (half Calebs, or short 

horn,) 8-10 < 
6, do. (half Admiral, or do.) 8-10 § 
7, a native cow 10 years old, 9-10 § 
8, do. do. 4 years old 3-10 * 





9, do. do. large Sandwich breed, 2-10 < 
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The above shows as great a difference in quality, 
as the account giver by S. X.; and is greatly beyond 
the ideas of our farmers generally on this subject ; I 
have conversed with a great number, and in no one 
instance have they thought the difference could be 
more than one third, but above itis as six to one. 
This shows the butter properties of the milk :—pro-| 
bably in cheese, the difference would not prove so! 
great in quantity, but then I presume the quality must 
be much richer. I should think it would be advisa- 
ble in every town or neighborhood to own a Lacto- 
meter, (they have been made at the glass factory at) 
T.echmere point, and I should think would not cost 
more than three dollars for a frame with 4 or 6 tubes) | 
——by this means they could readily determine, as| 
their heifers come in, which were valuable to keep. 
{ have generally found that those cows which gave | 
the greatest quantity of milk, gave the poorest quali- | 
fy. Tt is not, however, always the case. I have al- | 
so thought heifers did not give so rich milk as when | 
they come to 4 or 5 years of age——the quality of milk | 
is always less rich soon after calving, and becomes | 
richer, constantly, till the cow is nearly dry ; and in| 
the fall, milk is always richer than in the spring ; all, 
these circumstances must be taken into considera- | 


tion in determining the value of a cow by the lacto- | 


meter. An ordinary cow, as to richness of milk, | 
may bea good breeder for draught and falling stock, | 
but in our country I think the butter and cheese pro- | 
perties are of first consideration, and as fine animals | 
for labor and beef may be obtained from them. 





éhe glass ; otherwise you do not get the fair average 
quality. In warm weather, the cream rises slowly ; 


i generally let it stand 48 hours, and note its rising 


every 12 hours—and in cool or cold weather I have 
mot known it to rise any after 12 hours. 


S. X. notices several cows that have proved great 
butter makers—these have all been very high fed 
animals. I somewhat doubt, if a farmer gives his 
cows good English hay, and enough of it; and also 
has real good pasturage, whether he gets by extra 


feed of meal, skim-milk, &c. &c. sufficient extra | 


butter or cheese to pay for it. I think S. X. proves 
this in Essex county. 

I wish some of our public spirited individuals would 
import a few bulls and heifers of the Ayreshire stock 


! 
In using the lactometer, the whole milk should be! 

o ’ 
drawn from the cow, and then stirred, before filling | 


\ 
| operation in this country. Mr. Alex. Smith, seeds- 





the expense would not be much. - 
September 29, 1829. 


8 O Gere 


ART. 124.—ZJmprorements in Ploughs. 

Among the ploughs which have received the favor- 
able testimony of numerous farmers, is Nixon’s 
Plough, manufac- 
tured by Mr. Geo 
=u . Nixon of this ci- 

RA) ty. Wehaveread 
the certificates of 






ten or dozen of 
our distin- 
guished far- 
mers, all of 
whom speak 
of it as hav- 
ing the desi- 





rable properties of a goodplough. The first cut re- 
presents a furrow-side, and the second a land-side 
view. 

Mr. John Brown, of this city, has recently taken 
out a patent for a plough made entirely of cast and 
wrought iron. 

The beam and land-side 
handle are of one contin- 
uous piece, having such 
a position and bend as to 
é be managed by theslight- 
est touch of the hand. This plough, in addition to 





its great durability and strength is considered to have 
the good properties of the best ploughs now in use. 
Mr. Brown first constructed the iron plough in Scot- 
land, where it received spprobation. He has since 
made many improvements and has put a number in 


man, Broadway, has used one on his place near New- 
vark, and is fully of opinion that the labor of the horses 
lis reduced at least one third. The plough can be 


seen at the oflice of the N. ¥Y. Farmer at 183 Front- 
street, or at Mr. Smith’s seed store, 372 Broadway. 

But the greatest variety of ploughs both in price 
jand quality, can be seen at the Agricultural Reposi 
|tory of Messrs. Freeborn & Hitchcock, No. 18% 
|Front-st. Theirs combine many good qualities, and 
|we should judge from the extent of their sales, met 


that give 900 gallons of milk per year, and also of| with very general approbation. 


the Galloways, the cows of which produce their weight 
in cheese per year. They would be a great acquisi- 
tion to us, notwithstanding the fine stock we already 
possess, in Short Horns, Alderneys, Herefords, and 
Aevons—ind might be easily imported from Glas- 
gow, via New-Yoik, or New-Brunswick, as from 


| The following remarks are from the Mirror of the 
Patent Office, published at Washington : 

“ This useful instrument of husbandry, doubtless, 
had its origin in the earliest times—earlier than the 
date of any history extant ; and yet it it seems to be 
30 essentially connected with some degree of civili- 
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zation, that it must have originated with it. This re- 
mark is confirmed by the fact. that the plough has 
never been found with any of the savage tribes; and 
among the partially civilized, it has been found to 
have had a rudeness of form, proportionate to their 
nearness to the poiat, from which they started. 

In the highly cultivated countries of Europe, much 
attention has been given, in the last age, and in the 
present, to the improvement of this valuable inachine, 
especially since the introduction of agricultural che- 
mistry ; by which, not only new methods of manu- 
riag land have been discovered, but also the nature 
of the soils, and the difference of treatment which 
ti ni require. On the benefits of ploughing, general- 
ly speaking, there is no difference of opinion ; but a 


the time, the depth, the frequency of ploughing, there 
while all 





is much variety among practical farmers ; 
agree in the general position, that these things are | 
be regulated by the nature of the soil, and the crops 
which are to be put upon it. Equally various are | 
the opinions of farmers, as to the best forms and 
kinds of ploughs, suited to their different purposes. 
And it is not a little wonderful, that a machine which 
has been subjected to so much experience, and to 
which so much attention of the most ingenious men 
has been given, should yet remain in a state of so 
mach supposed imperfection. 

The state of the case is nearly the same in this 
country as it is in England. 
one hundred patents for 
vlough, in the United States, since the establish- 


‘nere have been about | 
improvements upon the | 





ment of the Patent Office ; probably more than has 
been taken out in England, in the same period—cer- 
tainly a greater number in the last twenty years ; and 
yet it would be hazardous to decide as to the best | 


forms in use. It seems, however, to be generally | 


admitted, that the principles on which Davis’ and | 


M’Cormick’s ploughs are constrt ucted, are among the 
best; 

Leen the originators of these principles. Afier | 
all, there is something, not only in the use, but in the 


‘urms of construction, and adaption, which must be | 


paring and bnrning, the wheel plough has greatly the 
advantage. But if the land be stony and uneven, 
the wheel plough cannot be used with good effect. 
Hence, the roughness of surface, and the stony lands, 
of most parts of the older settlements of this countrys, 
are among the reasons why the wheel plough is so 
little used by our cultivators, rather than want of at- 
tention to the instrument itself. Without any other 
observation, than barely an inspection of the many 
models in the Patent Office, it will be apparent, that 
very much attention has been bestowed, and that a 
great variety of opinions have been entertained upon 
this subject. Improvements have been made, no 
doubt ; the value of them, however, must be made 
out by their practical utility. 

A point of the first importance, is to form the breast 
of the plough, so as to give the least resistance, and 
at the same time, clear itself of all roots, grass, and 
the adhesive parts of the soil. The plough present- 
ed by President Jefferson, to the English Board of 
Agriculture, was formed on the idea, that as the bot- 
tom of the furrow is flat, the breast should be flat also, 
so that there should be no tendency o: the furrow- 
slice to sink into any concavity of the breast, or to 
have to force itself against any hard angle. “The 
objection to so much concavity, or flatuess in the 
fore part of the breast,” says an English writer, “ as 
appears in that supplied by the American President, 
is that of the loese earth of the furrow lodging there, 
which in some cases it is very apt todo” This 
plough of Mr. Jefferson, however, stands among the 
evidences of the variety of his talents, and the mi- 
auteness of his observation. 

The fair conclusion is, that the breast should nei- 
ither be too flat, nor too full; as in one case, the 
' plough will not clear itself well ; and in the other, it 
will give too much resistance, and increase the labor 
ofthe team. [tis almost impossible to arty a pre- 


although they are not universally admitted to | cise idea of the whole sweep of that part of a plough, 


called the breast, without reference to a drawing, 
since there is sucha variety of forms in use; and 
since some persons would include more in what they 


regulated by the sound discretion and long experience | ‘would call the breast of the plough, than others. We 


of prac tical farmers. 


| think the most perfect turn of this part of a plough, is 


Some general remarks, onthe form, &c. of ploughs, ‘that of the segment of an ellipsis, beginning a little 


may not be unacceptable, of which the Editor has 
had some experience and observation, both as a farm- 
sr, and practical civil engineer. 

One of the leading questions in England, respect- 
ang the most useful forms of the plough, lies between 
‘he wheel plough, and the plain plough , sometimes 
called, bv way of distinction from the wheel plough 
the swing plough, and the foot plough; and it is ob- 
vious, that each kind has the advantage, for some 
purposes. For instance, if the object be to throw 
up a thin uniform furrow slice ; 





back of the point, and sweeping roun: till it meets 
the beam. 

The next point of importance is, the mould-board, 
or side-board, as it is sometimes called. We use 
the English terms ; as it is from them that we derive 
both the name and the thing. 

The mould-board should neither have too much, 
nor too little twist, or curvature. If it has too much, 
it will cramp the furrow slice, and create resistance ; 

' if it has too little, it will not turn it over handsomely ; 


or, if the ebject be | [if it has too much length, it will give the more fric- 
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tion, and make the plough run heavily ; if it has too 
little length, the plough will run unsteadily, and the 
furrow-slice will be apt to break and fall over irregu- 
larly ; if it has to little breadth, it will curl the fur- 
row-slice too soon ; if it has too much breadth, it will 
not turn it over at all. So that it will readily be 
seen, that the same breadth or depth of mould-board, 
will not answer equally well, both for deep and shal- 
low ploughing. To remedy this defect, and make 
the same plough serve for both deep and shallow 
ploughing, the English have contrived to have what 
they call a moveable mould-board, so fixed as te ae 
commodate itself to different kinds of work. 

The double mould-beard plough is an English in- 
vention, well known in some parts of this country ; 
and indeed, a supposed improvement of it has been 
patented here. 

‘The handles, or stilts, as they are sometimes call- 
ed, are much varied among plough makers, according 
to the judgement, or perhaps whim, of the artist, or 
the employer. It is obvious, that the slant of them, 
roust be in proportion to the length; and yet if they 
are too long, they render the plough cumbersome, 
and throw the holder too far frem the body of it. On 
the ether hand, if they are too short, the plough is 
thereby rendered stiff, and the lever purchase of the 
handles is lost; so that it becomes harder for the 
team, besides the holder’s not having the power to 
guage the cut of the plough. 

One more remark shall suffice. This respects the 
length of the beam, nib, orneap. It should have a: 
length in proportion to the size, it is said ; but this is 
the question. Certainly the neap of the plough is 
too short in many instances among the farmers. The 
advantage of a long neap (not too long) is, that it 
brings the draft more in a line with the cut of the 
plough, and of course, increases the power of the 
team, and gives a more steady and uniform motion 
to the plough itself. 

The double furrow plough is an English invention, 
the object of which, is to save labor. ‘The principal 
ebjection to it is, that it does not do its work so well 
asthe single plough. The saving of labor lies in 
these two particulars—that one hand will hold it ; 
and that it does not require a double strength of 
team. 

The English farmers make more use of the coul- 
ter, than the American ; although of late years with 
us, the use of the coulter has very much increased, 
There are two ways of fitting them on—one, to fas- 
ten the coulter firmly in the beam, leaving a clear 
distance between the share and the point of the coul- 
ter—-the other, to lock the lower end of the caulter | 
intothe share. Sometimes, the plough point is made | 
to the coulter, and the share is locked into the coul- 
ter. This, however, is the weakest kind of coulter; 


plough. Where the object is strength to cut roots, 
&c. the coulter which locks into the share, is the 
most peowerlul. 

The hoe and shovel plough, of which there are a 
great variety in England, and in this country, are ve- 
ry useful in the cultivation of corn and other crops. 
We should be glad to sce them introduced more gen- 
erally, especially in those parts where they are in the 
habit of hoing over the ground at a great loss of la- 
bour. 

We shall give a variety of drawings, both of En- 
glish and American ploughs, without specifications 
of them. The forms themselves will show the im- 
provements and the present state of that instrument, 
in both countries.” 


OO Oe 


ART, 125.—Review. An Address before the 
Jefferson County Agricultural Society, Sept. 1929; 
by J. Le Ray De Cuaumonr, President of the 
Society. 


T here is nothing more pleasing in all that eur coun- 
try exhibits, than the part which distinguished foreign - 
ers take in ourrural affairs. Heads once crowned, peers 
once robed in dignity, and gentry once privileged, 
are respected in this land of equal rights, in propor- 
tion as they imbibe the spirit of our laws, & promote 
the interests of our country. We can scarcely con- 
ceive of a more peaceful, independent and happy 
jife than that of a foreign gentleman of refinement and 
wealth, sitting down among us, conforming to our 
manners and our institutions, and taking for his mot- 
to, “The plough is of no party.” Such men are 
not only entitled to our respect, but to our gratitude 
forthe services they render. They are like choice 
exotics, that have fouud a soil and a clime equally, 
if not more congenial than their own—plants that 
must be cherished with care, that cuts and scions 
from them may be disseminated throughout our land. 

M. Le Ray de Chaumont is a gentleman of taste. 
jand an extensive land holder in the northern part of 
jthis state. Like many others of his countrymen he 
has been at much expense and taken much pleasure 
in introducing and cultivating valuable foreign plants. 
For many years he has been president of the Jeffer- 
son County Agricultural Society---a society that is 
almost the only existing monument of its kind of that 
enlightened legislature, which so judiciously appro- 
priated a portion of the funds of the state for the no- 
ble object of promoting agriculture. 

The address before us is a plain practical produc- 
tion, the result of experience, observation, and enqui- 
ry. The different topics have a direct local bearing, 
but yet in his manner of treating them are capable of 
very general application. ‘The most important sub- 
Ject to the agricultural community at large, is his ob- 
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servations on the cultivation of the vine. In his ad- 
éresses before the Society in 1824 & 27, heconsidered 
the time as not having arrived when the farmer could 
profitably extend his vineyard beyond the borders of 
his garden or door-yard; but now, from experi- 
ments of his own and others, Mr. Le Ray is decided- 
ly in favor ofa judicious selection of foreign and n.- 
tive graves as a profitable source of culture, under 
proper management. On this subject we refer the 
reader to the following extract : 

‘It is to the climate that your vines owe the ines- 
timable advantage to be exempt from the greatest 
diseases which destroy the foreign vines in many 
parts of the United States: and for this advantageous 
climate we are indebted, not so much, perhaps, to 
that range of mountains, which to the south east of 
us, protect us from the baneful humidity with which 
the winds blowing from the ceasts of Newfoundland 
are impregnated, as to our relative situation with 
Lake Ontario. The west winds which prevail here 


My great objection, andI must say, my only real 
one, to the cultivation of the vine, with a view to 
making wine, is at last removed by the happy result 
of many inquiries I have made in Europe and here, 
to many persons who had followed, and examined at- 
tentively, a method which is very different from the 
one which 1s uniformly adopted in all the vineyards 
of the middle and northern parts of France, where | 
lived and observed them attentively. There nine- 
tenths of the work, at least, is made by the hand of 
man, and part of it so painful and hurtful to the body, 
as to injure materially the workmen, while in many 
parts of the south, and where very good wines too 
are made, the most painful and more laborious part 
of the cultivation of the vine is achieved by the labor 
of horses and cattle. The difference is such in favor 
of this country, between the two methods, that I do 
not hesitate to say, that every thing considered and 
calculated, this Jast method will not occasion you 
more expense in this country than in France, to pro- 








the greatest part of the year, passing, before they 
reach us, upon this vast mass of water, at times re- | 
tresh our climate, at othertimes mo¢erate it, and most 
always to our benefit. The vine dreads equally a 
great humidity, or a great drought. We are exempt 
trom both. The fogs are so rare in this part, that 
compared with other countries I have visited, and I 
have travelleda good deal, I would say there is none: | 
so I would say of hail storms, which are so fatal to, 
vineyards, and in some of the most favored countries 
in Europe as to climate, have in some particular 
years, swept away whole crops of thousands of acres 
of vineyards. The blight is another most destruc- 
tive disease ofthe vine. It is commonly occasioned 
by a continued rain during the flowering. It is not! 
‘uncommon in the great vine countries of Europe du- | 
ring that season, to have rains which last without | 
interruption, or the presence of the sun, for several 
weeks. Here nothing is more rare than a storm of | 
uin which lasts more than three days, and the pow- 
eriul and benign influence of the great renovator of 
plants is not withdrawn from them a longer time. But 
the cold?’ We hare certainly enough of that in our 
winters, but are not the worse of it. Vegetation 
starting later, vines are less subject to be injured 
by the late frosts of spring ; and we have always sun 
enough to bring the grains and the plants we cultivate 
to good maturity. Witness the corn which has been 
cultivated to a very great extent and complete suc- 
‘ess, since the origin of our Society, which counts 
nearly twelve years, during which we have had an 
opportunity to observe it all through this county. 

! must lament to have been so diffuse in what pre- 
cedes, while the most important remains untold. I 
will try to be more concise, while you bestew me 
somewhat longer a patient ear. | 





duce the same quantity of wine that would be obtained 
by the other method, which would cost you three 
times as muchas in France. This result is not only 
occasioned by the difference of the price of labor of 
men of the two countries, which in the preferred 
method, is substituted for the greatest part, by the 
work of animals, that do not cost more here than in 
France, and which can be fed cheaper: but because 
this preferred method owes principally its greater pro- 
duce, to its having a much greater proportion of land 
consecrated to the same quantity of vine stocks, and 
that the land is considerably cheaper here than in 
France. Mr. Thiebaud, in comparing the two me- 
thods, to prove the immense advantage of the one he 
recommends, does not calculate the produce of an 
acre, but of the number of stocks. He says, “ that 
2000 stocks trained according to this methed, will 
produce yearly, 26,000 gallons of wine; while on 
the other hand, 6000 stocks, trained in the ordinary 
way, produce in common seasons, only from 780 to 
1800 gallons, and in the very best seasons only about 
2600 gallons.” The enormous difference of thirty 
toone. Mr. Thiebaud addsthat the increase in qual- 
ity also is considerable. 

‘‘ Considering the comparative value of the land 
we would consecrate here to the cultivation of the 
vine, with the same nature of land in Europe, and 
that there is a difference of at least nine-tenths in our 
favor, I would propose a different and more econo- 
mical method in the first planting of the vine. I 
would set the roots and the wooden posts twelve feet 
apart, instead of eight, as recommended by Mr. Thie- 
baud, leaving as he does, the space between for the 
cultivation of grain or other productions, as preferred 
by the farmer. ‘The trenches, two feet broad and 
one foot deep, should be made with the plough and 
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the scraper, which can be equally useful and conven- 
ient to cover the roots. Some alteration and econo- 
my could be made in the hand labor, when we take in 
consideration, that a considerable part of it can be 
done by children during the vacancies. This inter- 
esting portion of the American population is more 
numerous, comparatively to the other portion, than 
in Europe, and generally better educated, and more 
dexterous than those of the same age on the other 
side of the water. No more details are needed to 
give such an idea and knowledge of this culture, as 
may be required for the present moment and purpose. 
Every necessary instruction on this subject, will 
undoubtedly be afforded in the works of Messrs. 
Prince and Parmentier, now in or preparing for the 
press. 

‘An economical way, and perhaps the best for 
the generality of us, to be prepared to cultivate the 
vine, would be in the following months te take cut- 
tings from the native vines growing almost every 
where in this county, and to plant them in a small 
nursery ; and when they shall have fairly taken root 
and become sufficiently vigorous, to graft upon their 
roots, such of the foreign vines as may have proved 
preferable to others for our soi! and climate, or of the 
native vines as may answer as good or a better pur- 
pose. You might at the same time like to cultivate 
a few of the foreign grapes. It will be in your power. 
Out of the 1200 vine roots mentioned above, 1000 
are now given by the proprietor to this Agricultural 
Society, and will be disposed of as they may think 
proper.” 

M. Le Ray has expressed his disapprobation of the 
excessive use of ardent spirits. We wish his princi- 
ples of economy and his philanthropy had led him 
more into detail on this subject —had influenced him 
to exhibit the evil in all the proof of arithmetical cal- 
culation as the most frightful and onerous system of 
tithe ever imposed on man. 


98 O On 


ART. 125.—Letters from a Gentlemen on a Tour 
through the Middle and Western States ; continu- 
edfromp. 195. [To the Editor ofthe N. ¥. Farmer. } 


June 18.—We have just landed at a small place 
called Delaware city ; the exact distance from Phil- 
adelphia I do not recollect. ’Tis a busy little place, 
where the canal which unites the Chesapeake and 
Delaware bays commences. It is expected when 
the canal is finished, this litthe place will increase ve- 
ry mucu. 

. ” * * * * * 


We are now at the summit level of the canal, hav- 
ing had a very pleasant ride from Delaware city a- 
lung the borders of the canal; which, when finish- 








ed, will make an entire water communication be- 
tween Philadelphia and Baltimore. As it is contem- 
plated by the proprieters to take passengers frou 
Philadelphia to Delaware city by steam-boat, they 
take the canal boats to Chesapeake Bay, where an- 
other steam-boat will be in readiness to take them to 
Baltimore— which mode of travelling is much pref: 
erable to stages. The deep cut at the summit level 
;3 well worth spending a few hours to examine. |i 
seems almost impossible that such an excavation 
could have been made by human exertions ; but such 
gigantic nndertakings as are going on in many parts 
of the United States, to complete the chain of inter- 
nal improvements which have been commenced with- 
in a few years, leads us almost to exclaim that no- 
thing is impossible. 

June 19.—Ba.timone.—We arrived here last eve- 
ming about 6. As we approached the city, we were 
much pleased (as all strangers are) with the appear- 
ance of Baltimore. It is, indeed a monumental city. 
In iact, Baltimore shows admirably from the water. 
There splendid monuments, church: 
spires, and elegant public buildings ; aiso, two shot 
towers, which taken together, add very much to the 
picturesque appearance of the city. We have taken 
lodgings at Barnums, and are satisfied with the truth 
of a remark made by a traveller, that it depends very 
much spon our treatinent at public houses, whether 
we like a place or not. It is natural that a dirty 
place, provisions half cooked, miserable lodgings, 
together with a parcel of citizens drinking at the bar, 
would disgust a traveller with a place, however pleas- 
antly situated. We cannot, however, but speak in 
the highest terms of this house. It is in the power 
of any family staying here to feel at home, and that 
is saying more in favor of a house than a long de- 
scription olf comforts. 

The Cathedral is very much visited by strangers. 
The Unitariaa church is also a neat and beautiful 
specimen of architecture. The people of Baltimore 
are distinguished for their hospitality and public spi- 
rit. 

June 20.—Wasuineron Ciry.—-Our ride from 
Baltimore was to us, as to all travellers, Jong and te- 
dious ; the country, with few exceptions, uninterest- 
ing. We were much shocked with the appearance 
of a drove of slaves, who seemed to us very wretch- 
ed. They were occasionally seen working in the 
fields, and from their apparent careless and slow 
moveinents, we should think them far from being 
profitable to their owners. !t was late in the after- 
noon, when, (as I said before) afier a tedious ride, 
the capital appeared in sight. We were rather dis 
appointed in the appearace of Washington city ; but 
as we intend remaining here and in Georgetown a 
few days, will defer writing till we have seen some 
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of ‘the Lions of the city, when you shall have a long ;the Steamboat, I did not arrive in time to obtain a 
view of the rich and interesting collection of fruit, 
flowers &c., exhibited on this occasion, nor to reci- 
ee Ti procate the good wishes of that horticultural fellow- 


[The following article speaks volumes in proof of OMB Aen ae > a 
the benefits of Agricultural associations. The facts | y : : otry, 
ito cherish. This appointment, however, was well 


ci i oters | : 
stated, are alone sufficient to entitle the prom ccmnpenvated' top the hited :elfese of Gina Doaunr 


of such societies to the epithets of friends and bene- | Esq., = ter) eoulbunenh petite amnemegerethedl 








and particular description of all we see. 





factors to their eT - ; Br ‘culture, whose devoted attention to me in facilitating 
ART. 127.—Effects of Agricultural Associations | the means of my obtaining much horticultural infor- 
on the Improvement of Neat Cattle and Hogs. |mation, entitles him te my thus publicly and indivi- 


One of the firm of a House in Boston, that slaugh- | dually acknowledging the great obligations I am un- 
ters and packs more beef and pork than any other in | der to him. From the President, Vice Presidents, 
New England, has said, within a few days, that the | and every other member of the society, to whom I 
improvements in the quality of neat cattle in the last | had the honour of being introduced, I also obtained 
ten or dozon years, may be fairly estimated at fen per | the arent cordial reception; and the subject of my 
cent. That is to say—-the cattle now driven te this | horticultural mission, as far as the limited moments 
market will yield, in consequence of a favorable | Would permit, was entered upon with a freedom and 
change in the frame of the ammal, ten per cent. more | 0pen hearted magnaminity that I think augers well 
flesh than was obtained from those which came to us | for the advancement of the science, with the princi- 
twelve years ago. And this improvement, he wholly | ples as well as practice of which they appear to be 
and unhesitatingly, ascribes to the influence of our | Well acquainted. 

Cattle Shows. The single house alluded to, slaugh-; The face of the country to the north and west of 
ters from three to six thousand head of cattle in a! Boston to a distance of many miles in extent, pre- 
year. Taking the average weight of each to be nine | sents a beautiful aspect from the great variety of its 
hundred pounds, it will be, at once, seen that this eee yet gently diversified surface. It presents 
improvement in the quality of neat stock, willamount ee all directions the most charming sites for beautiful 
to no less a sum than from fifteen to thirty thousand Villas. The natural characteristic of this part of the 
dollars a year on the beef brought into market by | Country may properly be termed that of the beantiful, 
that one house. the limits of the low ground no where extending to 

The improvements in swine, by a change in the /such a degree as to tire the view, nor any of the high 
breeds, is said, by the same gentleman, to have been grounds arising to that degree of elevation and extent 
quite equal to that in neat cattle. calculated to inspire emotions of magnificence or the 

The writer has conversed with the principal pro- | Sublime. The soil, in general, appears to be a light 


vision dealers, and they all have confirmed the above | Warm loam of no great depth, resting upon rather a 
gravelly kind of bottom, und seems remarkably well 


adapted for the growth of fruit and forest trees. The 
proportion of woods and trees appears to have been 
at one time very scanty, however, their deficiencies 
are now well supplied by ornamental plantations se¢ 
out with good taste and skill, so as to be productive 
of the finest effects. The Bostonians have most ju- 
ART. 128.—Report of the Deputation of the N. diciously availed themselves of those numerous and 
York Horticultural Society, to the Massachusetts | delightful situations, every where presented in their 
Horticultural Society. vicinity, for forming country residences. Their 
Mr. Presivent. houses in general exhibit more the style of beautiful 
Sir,—As you did me the honour of appointing me a | simplicity then ostentatious grandure : and in the dis- 
depaoty to represent this society at the late anniversa- | position of their grounds they display a more refined 
ry celebration of the Horticultural Society of Massa- | taste for ornamental gardening, and the cultivation of 
chusetts, thus affording me an apportunity of obtain- | particular fruits, and seem to exalt more in these de- 
ing some information respecting the state of horticul- | partments than in the kitcken garden, In some kinde 
tural improvements in the vicinity of Boston, I have | of fruit, as the Peach and Melon, and perhaps mos? 
thought it my duty to offer such observations thereon | of the calinary productions of the garden, I do not 
as may be thought useful or entertaining to the mem- | think they excel us in this vicinity. In the cultiva- 
bers of this association. Owing to an impediment in | tion of the grape vine, even in the open ground, and 


account. 
These are facts which ought to take fast hold on 


the public mind. They show the vast good, which 
may be done by a little judicious encouragement.— 


Boston paper. 
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the Pear also, they rather surpass us. And as to the 
number and ornamental style of the country seats in 
the vicinity of Boston, there is nothing in this neigh- 
bourhood to be compared to them, if we except one 
or two at Bloomingdale, and a very few upon the 
banks of the East River. Although a very little ad- 
ditional expense and labour judiciously bestowed on 
the rural embellishments of those naturally unparal- 
led sites that surround the bay of New York, which 
abound in all directions along the gentle shores of the 
sound, marking, with bold magnificence the eleva- 
ted banks of the majestic Hudson, would add an in- 
calculable degree of beauty and interest to that natu- 
ral richness of landscape scenery with which this city 
is surrounded. This is a subject that comes home 
to us all ; it is fraught with considerations that de- 
serves the notice and attention of this Society.—A 
society that may well be proud of the great an@ valu- 
able horticuliural improvements which she has been 
so instrumental in promoting in some of its most use- 
ful departments. Would it not now be well to direct 
a portion of her labours for promoting the improve- 
ments of our landscape scenery ? Our public squares 
and avenues in too many instances display but mea- 
gue evidences ef horticultural taste or skill. Much 
of the beauty of our bay and the delightful view over 
it in every direction from the Battery is owing to tho 
stately grandure of the woods and trees, that every 
where adorn the surrounding shores. 

Millions of dollars could never preduce such an 
ornamental scene of landscape beauty, were all the 
individual proprietors of these banks to strip them of 
their woods and trees. Is it not owing to mere ac- 
cidental circumstances that such a rich profusion of 
all the beauties of the inanimate creation surrounds 
our city in every direction? And would it not be 
well for this Society to turn its attention to this con- 
sideration? In this respect, we far excel, at pres- 
ent, the city of Boston. But it ought to be record- 
ed to the immortal honour of the inhabitants of Dor- 
chester and Roxbury, &c. on the sonth and west of 
the city, that almost the whole of the woods with 
whieh that portion of the country is now so beautiful- 
hy ornamented, have been planted and reared by the 
presentproprietors. The Hon. Mr. Lowellinform- 
ed me, that when he commenced, about thirty years 
ago, the improvement of his estate, it scarcely con- 


- tained a single tree. Many of his friends thought he 


would not live to enjoy the gratification of seeing the 
mature effects of his well laid schemes. But his ac- 
tive perseverance soon proved what industry and skill 
would effect in a few years. The ornamental grounds 
and gardens of Mr. Lowell have been long and just- 
by adimired for the great refinement of taste display- 
6d in’ their arrangement, cultivation, &c. Mr. Low- 
ell appears still to possess all that cheerfulness and 
vigor of life which are characteristic of the meridian 





of a great man. And when he pointed to a majestic 
Tulip tree, at the planting of which he had himself, 
been an active assistant, and to a beautiful oak, 
the acorn of which bis own hand had deposited in the 
very spot where it now grows, I thought he display- 
ed such a degree of heartfelt satisfaction and compla- 
cency, that the possession of a crown, or the enjoy- 
ment of the wealth of nations, could never impress 
upon the soul of man. Such an actual source of the 
most pure, devoted, and refined of all earthly joys, 
is the art of Horticulture. 

And it is gratifying to reflect that the united labors 
of our Horticultural Societies, are not only calcula- 
ted to increase the quantity and improve the qualities 
of the most beautiful as well as useful productions ot 
nature, but that the study of horticultural science 
tends, in an eminent degree, to impress the mind witl: 
principles of the most benign influence. 

Wituram Witsow. 

September 22, 1829. 


Oe te 


ART. 129.—On the ripening of Fruit by artifi- 
cial Heat, after being taken from the Tree. By 
James Howison, Esq. of Crossburn House. 
[From the Gardener’s Magazine. ] 


Pears gathered some weeks before they were ripe, 
“ owing to the danger of their being stolen from the 
trees,” were placed io the drawers of a book case in 
a room where a fire was constantly kept, and the tem- 
perature from 58° to 68°. After ten or twelve days 
the jargonelle, and after a month the moorfowl egg, 
were found ripe, and better flavored than if matured 
inthe openair. Melons gathered in the end of Octo.~ 
ber, and supposed useless, were, after lying in the 
same room till the end of December, “found nearly 
as high flavoured and juicy as those ripened ia the 
frames. In 1816, when wall-fruit inthe upper ward 
of Lanarkshire, did not even arrive at its usual size, 
fire heat had the effect of rendering such fruit more 
eatable than any which Mr. Howison tasted,” ripen- 
ed on the tree in one of the warmest situations of 
Scotland. ‘From the foregoing it woald appear, 
that the orgénic elaborations of tbe constituent parts 
of fruit are all finished in the early stage of their 
growth, or when arrived at their full size, and that 
their ripening is a process of chemical changes sim- 
ilar to fermentation, which, with a sufficient and reg- 
ular application of heat, goes on, in some degree, in- 
dependent of the living principle.” 

Hawthorndean apples, gathered in the end of Oc- 
tober, 1816, were, on the 27th of May, 1817, as 
fresh and plump as when taken from the tree, which 
Mr. Howison conjectures to be owing to the great 
quantity of unconverted acid contained in the unripe 
fruit. 
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Asm@T. 130.—On the Climate of the Eastern ond 
Middle States of North America, with Reference to 
Horticulture. By Mr. Witiiam Wizson, of New- 
York. [From the London Gardener’s Magazine. ] 
Sir—The increase of correct knowledge on sub- 

jects in which men feel interested is at least gratify. 
ing to them, and frequently attended with benefit to 
others. Whether the result of the present subject 
will be attended with either of these effects in your 
country, I know not ; in this, J think, it may be pro- 
ductive of both. 

America (I allude to the eastern and middle states) 
is acountry whose horticultural character can scarce- 
ly yet be considered as formed, in an artificial point 
of view ; but there are abundant evidences that it 
possesses a naturally far more congenial climate for 
horticultural productions than most other countries. 
The want of those external, artificial, horticultural 
refinements, so conspicuous in European countries, 
and particularly in England, has been the ground ot 
a very erroneous and detrimental impression of the 
actual inferiority of its climate to that of those coun- 
tries. This impression has long been augmented by 
the vast superiority which emigrants from England 
very naturally, some of them very pertinaciously, as- 
eribe to the climate of their native land, being either 
unable or unwilling to discriminate between the re- 
sults of natural and artificial effects. With a view to 
benefit my fellow-citizens, by removing this impres- 
sion, and to encourage them to avail themselves of 
the favorableness of the climate, I have endeavored 
to demonstrate, by actual facts, its superiority to that 
of England; I have contrasted, I think upon a fair 
scale, the horticultural effects of the natural powers 
of this climate and that of England. If the grounds 
I have proceeded on are just, the preference in favo, 
of this climate, at least for the articles I have partic- 
ularised, will, I think, be found undeniable. 

To compare the horticultural products cultivated 
by artificial means in one country, with those of any 
other where no such artificial means were necessary 
to bring the same kinds of products to perfection, 
would be like comparing the natural climate of Ice- 
tand with that of Jamaica; because, in the former, 

orange trees might be as well cultivated in the green 
house, as they are inthe open air in the latter. Yet 
there can be no more justice in denying the supe- 
riority of this climate to that ef England, for every 


altogether. Several communications published in 
the New York Farwer and Horticultural Repository 
on this subject, display a mode of reasoning more 
like the effusions of some kind of vegetable than 
animal production, and, were it not for the lively 
strain of irritation (not common to vegetables) kept 
up through the whole discussion, it might be consi- 
dered more an affair of pumpkins and squashes than 
the actual bickerings of highly-excited horticulturists. 
The subject, however, of the superiority of the 





; American climate to that of England, for horticulture, 


is an interesting one; and being perfectly within the 
cognizance of the horticulturists of the present day, 
nothing can be easier than to obtain correct informa- 
tion of the difference between them, by obtaining a 
list of all those products which, ia the natural climate 
of each, can be raised and grown to perfection, as 
well as a list of those that require artificial aid to 
bring them to perfection in the one country, but 
which, fromthe superior congeniality of climate in 
the other, require no such assistance. In the 12th 
number of the New York Farmer end Horticultural 
Repository, I have published a list of thirteen kinds 
of fruit and vegetables, which are all grown to per- 
fection in the open garden or the field in thiselimate ; 
the correctness of which statement can be corrobo- 
rated by every experienced horticulturist in this 
country. Ihave proposed Mr. Buel of Albany, as 
an umpire, if necessary, on the subject ; and to your 
decision I have submitted the determination whether 
they can be so cultivated in the natural climate of 
England :-— 
List.—Grape, Peach, Nectarine, Cucumber, Me- 
lon, Pumpkin varo, Vegetable Marrow, Squash, 
Indian Corn, Lima Beans, Pepper, Tomatoes, 
Okra. 

I am aware that the practability of cultivating the 
cauliflower, brocoli, and gooseberry used to be denied 
to this country ; but for this there is no just founda- 
tion, the difficulties that have existed in the cul- 
tivation of these articles being solely attributable to 
the want of proper management on the part of the 
cultivators. In the gardens of Martin Hoffman, 
William Ogden, Heagry A. Coster, John Hone, 
Esqrs., and others in this vicinity, the cultivation of 
the cauliflower and gooseberry was as woll under- 
stood nearly thirty years ago, and their produce as 
certain, as those of other crops. Within these few 











article it is capable of bringing to perfection more) years past, the most complete success has been 
than that of England, than there would be in assert-| attained in the culture of the broccoli; and, in the 
ing that, because the orange tree could be grown as!depths of wioter (that magnified bugbear), there is 


well in Iceland as Jamaca, that therefore the climate | 
of the latter was not superior to that of the former. | 
With the admission of one of these species of rea-| 
soning, the whole fraternity of horticulturists might | 
as well be transmogrified into a race of fungusses 


‘the New York Farmer and Horticultural Repository, 


not the least difficulty in retaining a most abundant 
supply ef the very best kinds of vegetables. 

For some further information en this subject, I 
would beg leave to refer you to the first volume,of 
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particularly the twelfth number, as in it is expressed’ 
a wish for some information from you on the subject 
of cottagers’ gardens. Should there be any service 
that I can render you in the horticultural affairs of 
this country, nothing would give me greater pleasure 
than to perform it to the best of my abilities. Being 
born and brought up as the son of a humble gardener 
in Kinross-shire, and having spent the chief part o¢ 
all my days at the spade and hoe, I am but a very 
awkward hand at the management of a goosequill ;. 
vet should you think the above contains any thing 
that might be useful or entertaining to the readers 
of your Magazine, it is most cheerfully submitted by, 
Sir, yours truly, 
New York, Jan. 1829 Wirtiam Witson. 
In areview of the New York Farmer and Hortli- 
cultural Repository, which, if not inserted in the 
present, will be found in our succeeding number, we 
have given our opinion on this subject, which is 
simply this: that though in America, as in the south 
ef France and Germany, fruits will ripen in the open 
air, which will not ripen in the open air in England; 
yet, from the severity and long duration of the win- 
ters in the former countries, the common culinary 
vegetables and many exotic trees and shrubs which 
tive in the open air in England during winter, are 
obliged to be protected, or are killed, and therefore 
we consider England the preferable country for hor- 
éiculture, taking that word in its most extensive 
sense, or equivalent to the meaning that we apply to 
the word gardening. But taking the word horticul- 
ture in its strict sense, and considering it as the art 
of cultivating culinary fruits and vegetables, w con- 
sider Germany and America preferable to England, 
because more may be done im the open air in those 
countries, than in England, and as much by pro- 
tection, by forcing, and by artificial climates.— 
Cond. 


OB Bem 


ART. 131.—Onthe Natural Succession of Forest 
Trees in North America. By J. M. of Philadel- 
phia. [From the Gardener’s Magazine. ] 
Sir,—In Vol. LL. p. 351, an extract is given from 

Evelyn’s letter to Sir John Aubrey, stating that beech 

trees grew in place of oaks which had been cut down 

by his grandfather, aud that birch succeeded beech 
which his brother had extirpated. In the United 

States the spontaneous succession of timber, of a 

different kind from that cut down, is well known. In 

the Memoirs of the Philadelphia Society for promoting 

Agriculture, vol. i., there are several papers on this 

subject, by the president, the late Richard Peters ; 

by Dr. Mease ; by Mr. John Adlum; who had long 
been asurveyor in the new settlements in Peansyl- 
vania; by Dr. Caldwell, in reference to the fact in 





North Carolina, in Massachusetts, and in New Jer- 
sey; anda confirmation of it in the last mentioned 
state, by Mr. Thomas F. Leaming. In the third 
volume, Mr. Isaac Wayre, son of the American 
general the late A. Wayre, also gives some interest- 


ing details respecting,the appearance of timber trees, 


of a kind different from those which formerly covered 
the ground in his vicinity, and which had been cut 
down by an:American army, when encamped there 
in the autumn and winter of the year 1777, and 
spring of the following year. One of the-above 
writers refers to the relation of Mr. Hearne (Journey 
to the Northern Ocean, p. 452.), for the fact of straw- 
berries growing up wild near Churchill! river, and in 
the interior parts of the country, particularly in sucir 
places as have been formerly set on fire; and for that 
of hips and rasp¥erry bushes shooting up in great 
numbers, in burnt places, where nothing of the kind 


had ever been seen before. Cartwright is also quoted: 


in proof of the point. He observes that, “ if through 
carelessness the old spruce woods are burnt, or by 
lightning, Indian tea first comes up, currants follow, 
and afterthem birch.” (Journal of Trans. at Labra- 
dor, vol. iii. p. 225.) Nine years after the publica- 


‘tion of this last work, M‘Kenzie stated that, “land 


covered spruce pine, and white birch, when laid 


+waste by fire, produced nothing but poplars :” * and 


yet the Edinburgh reviewer of his work very indeli- 
cately declared his disbelief in the relation. Recently 
we have additional tostimony on this subject. In the 
manual on the culture of silk, prepared in conse- 
quence of a resolution of the House of Representa- 
tives of the Anrerican Congress, and published in 
the session of 1828, it is stated, (p. 38,) that “in 
Tennessee, when a native forest is cut down, if the 
land be enclosed, a growth of red mulberry trees. 


soon takes place.” All these statements do not. 


admit a doubt to be entertained of the natural suc: 
cession of forest timber; the fact is moreover 
familiar to every man who has lived in the country, 
and to almost every intelligent person in North 
America. I regret that the enterprising voyager 
did not live to shame the northern critic for his rude- 
ness, and to enjoy the satisfaction of seeing his own 
testimony of a curious and interesting fact in natura 


history confirmed by others. 
J. M. 
Philadelphia, Mag 1, 1829. 





* Voyage from Montreal to the Frozen and Pacific Oceans. 
98 8 Oe 
ART. £32,.—On.destroying Slugs by Lime Wa- 


ter, in preference to chopped straw. By Mr. W. 
P. Vaucuan. [From the Gardener’s Magazine. ] 


Sir,—In your Magazine (Vol, v. p. 143.) I find 
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cut straw recommended as an effectual mode of des- 
froying slugs ; which plan has since been copied in 
several newspapers. The idea of having our flower- 
beds and gardens strewed over with cut straw, as 
nothing can look more unsightly, has induced me to 
tay down the following efficacious method. Imme- 
diately after sunset, particularly on damp evenings, 
slugs are in motion towards their feeding place, and 
hy nine o’clock they are all on the plants, or on the 
luce of the ground near them. In the afternoon 
previous to my applying my remedy (lime), I have a 
tub containing 40 gallons of clean water, and half an 
hour before commencing I put one peck of fresh 
slacked lime into it, and as soon as itis clear it is fit 
tor use. I then take a watering-pot, with a rose on 
it, and sprinkle the beds of seedlings and borders of 
flowers all over, where I have seen any trace of 
them. If there is light enough for distinguishing the 
borders and rows of plants, it is all | want. A 
watering-pot containing 4 gallons will water a bed of 
4 ft. by 30 ft., or rows of cauliflowers, cabbages, 
&c., of double the length. All worms that are out 
share the same fate, without leaving a vestige be- 


hind, except the dead bodies of the sufferers, which, | »..ources of the human mind, and of the degree of 


{ will answer for it, will be more the first time, than 
a man could behead with a straw knife in a month. 
The remedy is perfectly harmless to vegetation ; in 
fuct, I fancy my beds of pinks to produce a finer 
green and more healthy appearance. 

Iam, Sir, &c. W. P. Vavewan. 
Archdeaconry, Brecon, April, 22, 1829. 


~~ 1 OB Qe 


ART. 133.—Officers of the New-York Horticul. 
tural Society for 1829-30. 

At the annual meeting of the New-York Horti. 
fultural Society, held at Combault’s Hotel on the 
5th of August, the following gentlemen were 
elected officers of the Society for one year. 

For President, Jacos Lorittarp, Dr. Ilesack 
having resigned. 
f Charles Oakley, 
Vice Presidents, Michael Foy, 
{ William Prince. 
Treasurer, John Groshon. 
Corresponding Secretary, Abraham Jlalsey. 
Recording Secretary, William R. Cooke. 
Librarian, Oliver M. Lownds. 
COUNCIL. 
Thomas Hogg, 
George Newbold, 
Wiliam Neale, 
William Wilson, 
George W. Arnold, 
William Phelan, 
Samuel L. Mitchill, 


William Neilson, 
N. H. Carter, 
John I. Palmer, 
William Curr, 
Charles Henry Lall, 
Richard Hatfield, 
Alexander Smith, 








| applicable to the mind as well as_ the heart. 

















Isaac Adriance, 
James McBiair, 
William M. Price, 
George Nixon, 
Samuel Swartwout, 
C. L. Livingston, 
John W. Wyman, 
James K. Hamilton, George Harriot, M. D. 
Gilbert Davis, Wm. R. Prince. 
And at a subsequent meeting, Dr. Hosack was 
unanimously elected Patron of the Society. 


Francis Cooper, 

Wm. M. Ireland, M. D. 
Andrew Parmentier, 
Michael Burnham, 
Thomas Kinnersley, 
Nicholas Saltus, 

James N. Wells, 
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Leisure Hours.—“ Know thyself,” is an aphorism 
Like 
soils, the quality and quantity of their produce de- 
pend on the culture. For the want of proper care 
and attention im the spring of life, the minds of a 
great proportion of mankind resemble heaths, or 
fields covered with briers, thorns, and thistles. By 
not obeying the injunction ‘know thyself,” very 
inadequate ideas are entertained of the strength and 


cultivation of which it is susceptable; and hence the 
leisure houss: are too generally spent unprofitably. 
A prominent object in the parental education of 
children, should be to instruot them to teach them- 
selves. Convince a child, or a young man, of what 
he is capable of doing by application, and at the 
same time inspire him with a love of kuowledge, 
and you secure to him a high degree of rational en- 
joyment during all the leisure hours of life. 


Female Education.—It is generally thought that 
what are called accomplishments in the acquisitions 
ofa young lady, lessen her capability of performing 
the duties embraced in domestic economy. 'Theap- 
parent proof which experience has shewn of this, 
should rather beregarded as the result of inadequate 
ideas of the duties of life and of virtue. Those 


| ladies, therefore, who allow their accomplishments to 


disqualify them for, or exalt them above performing, 
the duties of domestic life, manifest a want of good 


-|sense, and render the acquisition of the polite 


branches of education unpopular ard incompatable 
with the interest of society. 

Farviery.--A writer in the Berkshire American 
thinks no creature is so much to be pitied as a sick 
horse, particularly in this country, where we have not, 
as in Europe, Veterinary Departments to our Medi- 


ca! Schools. Among us the treatment of the horse 


is not on rational and scientific principles ; nor is the 
profession of a horse doctor honorable, simply be~ 
cause the profession has been filled with empyricists 
Let learned and scientific men take. 


and quacks. 
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hold of the subject, and the horse doctor will be con- 
sidered as belonging to an honorable profession. 

Temperance.—Among the regulations of the cattle 
show at Brighton, next month, is the following: ‘* No 
Booth or Tent, or place for the sale of liquors of any 
kind will be allowed within the grounds belonging to 
the Society. Nor will any openings through their 
fences to adjoining lots be permitted.” 

Climate of U. States and France. M. Le Ray De 
Chaumont, in his address to the Jefferson County 
Agricultural Society, thus speaks on this rubject : 

“IT cannot pass under silence, our great neglect 
of our gardens, the more so when the perfections to 


which our vegetables arrive, is a convincing proof of 


the excellence of our climate and soil. Born and 
educated in what is called the garden of France, and 
fond of Horticulture, I can assure yeu with confi- 
dence, that the vegetables of that favoured country 
do not equal ours. Besides the more common ve- 
getables, those two most valued, the Cardon and Cau- 
liflower, grow here finer than I ever saw them; and 
we need not exclude from our gardens any of the 
southern productions of the United States.” 

The Master Principle of Pestalozzi, with respect 
to the application of knowledge, is, that the poor are 
our brethren. His great maxim is, that no man, be 
his station ever so humble, or his hfe ever so labori- 
ous, ought to be without knowledge, nay, without 
science ; and that the pleasures of philosophy are 
both accessible te all classes, and reconcileable with 
the habits and hardships of the most hardworking 
men. (Ed. Rev. Jan. 1828.) Pestalozzi’s system 
of instruction is essentially the same as that of Bell 
and Lancaster; a system evidently produced by the 
demands of the age, since it appears to have been 
invented about the same time by three individuals in 
different parts of the world, and unknown to each 
other. Pestalozzi added, or attempted to add, the 
manna! labor of the pupils, partly instead of recrea- 
tive amusements, and partly with a view to pay the 
expense of instruction. Itappears that his plan has 
been modified a little in America, and found suecess- 
ful: and Dr. Duncan appears to have introduced 
it in the neighborhood of London. It seems pecul- 
iarly adopted for the children in public asylums and 
charitable institutions. — Loudon. 

Planting Fruit Trees—Towards the last of Octo- 
ber, says the N. E. Farmer, you maygenerally trans- 
plant most kinds of fruit trees, but not till after they 
have shed their leaves, This, according to M’Ma- 
hon, may also be done to advantage during the whole 
of the next month, if the season continues open, pro- 
vided the ground in which you plant be dry, and does 
not lodge water in the winter months ; and likewise 
sufficient peins be taken to make each tree fast in its 


place, by nailing or binding it in such a manner as 
not to be rocked about by the winds; otherwise 
spring planting, if done early in March, [or April in 
New-England] will be more successful particularly 
for the peach, nectarine, and almond 

Perhaps the best mode of dealing with fruit trees 
is that practised by Elias Phinney, Esq. of Lexing- 
ton, Mass. one of the most successful cultivators in 
New-England. In his reply to certain queries of the 
Hon. Mr. Lowell, and others, constituting a Com- 
| mittee of the Massachusets Agricultural Society, 
| published in the N. E. Farmer, vol. vi. page 122, 
Mr. Phinney observes, “‘ Most of my trees were ta- 
ken from the nursery in November, the roots placed 
in trenches, and covered with dirt until the following 
spring. This was done to avoid the necessity of set- 
ting them out before the ground has become warm 
and dry. If left in the nursery till spring, they are 
seldom or never taken up until the sap has begun to 
flow. When removed after this takes place, the 
check occasioned by the removal, if not fatal to the 
tree, ofien injures its future growth. The best time 
to take up trees is, unquestionably, when the sap is 
least active. Iftaken up late in autumn, and the 
roots secured from the sun and air, they may be kept 
with perfect safety until the middle ef May, and 
planted out at this time with proper care, and as near 
the surface as possible, vegetation commences al- 
most instantaneously; they will not require to be 
supported by stakes, and will grow nearly as much 
the first, as in any future year.” 





Feeding and Diseases of Hogs.—The fattening of 
winter hogs is a matter of importance, and by proper 
management, much may be saved. As soon as tlie 
Indian corn is fit to feed, thé hogs should be put in a 
pen. Rye, buckwheat, or corn, ground together, 
boiled potatoes, pampkins, &c. make excellent slop 
for them; it should be made thick, and given to them 
three times a day; and as much of the soft Indian 
corn as they will eat clean. 

Hogs should be fed little at a time, but often, and 
great care taken not to stall them at first. The last 
two weeks of feeding them, Indian corn and water 
are the best; their pen should be cleansed twice a 
week, and their beds made of clean straw. Swino 
are liable to a variety of diseases, to wit; mange, 
measles, stopping of the issues of their fore legs, &c. 
These diseases, it is believed, proceed from the filthy 
manner in which hogs are too frequently kept. The 
mange may be cured by sprinkling on. the backs of 
the hogs, wood ashes, and letting them out of a rainy 
day, after putting oil on them ; a more effectual way 
is to wash them with soap suds, and then oil them ; 
after this trouble, keep them clean. For the mew 
sles, the flour of brimstone is said to be good. For 
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the stoppage of the issues in the fore legs, nothing 
more is necessary than to rub them with a corn cob 
and then open the holes with the end of a knitting 
needle, or something of that kind. 

Boiled apples, pears, pumpkins, potatoes, and 
squashes, all make excellent food for young shoats, 
and much the cheapest. Every farmer who wishes 
to raise pork for the market, ought to have a boiler 
fixed for that purpose. After harvest, hogs should 
be turnod into the orchard, that they may get the ear- 
ly ripe apples, which fall before the season of cider 
making commences. 

Prolific Sheep.—Six Ewes owned by Dea. Lloyd 
Shaw, of Raynhom, each produced lambs in Decem- 
ber last; and in June last, four of the same sheep 
again had Jambs, all of which at both times, have been 
yaised and are thriving. Instances of this animal 
breeding twice a year may be known, but are proba- 
veryrare. One ofthese sheep, we are told, has done 
<o before. ‘They will, we learn, be exhibited at the 
Cattle Show.—Col. Reporter. 

Straw Paper.—The demand for straw paper in 
Pennsylvania is great. Mr. Shreyer, of Chambers- 
burg, advertises for 1000 tons of oat, rye, barley and 
wheat straw. ‘The mills have been increased in size 
and number. 

Preservative Powers of Red Ochre. —The fact that 
quantities of Red Ochre have several times been 
found in connexion with Indian remains, has led to 


some speculation as to the motives of the aborigines 


ia burying it withthe bod.es of theirdead. May it 
not have been with the design of preserving the bo- 
dies from corruption? The following extract from 
Bordley’s Husbandry would seem to sanction such 
un Opinion :— 
“A Mr. Poultney, of Philadelphia, dined on board 
a Spanish ship of war at the Havana, and ate of boil- 
ed fresh pork, which appeared as if just killed. He 
was told it was killed and put up a year before, at La 
Vera Cruz. The bones were taken out, and, without 
any salt, the pieces were covered with Spanish 
Srown, (or red ochre.) It was then packed in bags, 
for the officers. They showed him some in bags, 
where they were covered with red ochre, which is 
washed oft with warm water previous to boiling it. I 
resume any other pure, impalpable, especially dry, 
astringent clay, will answer as well. Some clays so 
iar partake of alum, as to shew it exuded like a white 
Such I have seen on the banks of the Ches- 
But does the Spanish Brown contain 


mould. 
apeake. 
alum? 

The Farmer.—The following just and beautiful de- 
scription we extract from the address of the Hon. 
Mr. Rowan, of Kentucky, to the citizens of Louis- 
ville. 

Who is there among us that beholds the condition 





of our farmers, and does not exult in the conscious- 
ness that he is an American citizen, and pant to su- 
peradd the character of farmer? The house of the 
farmer is the abode of the virtues. It is a school in 
which lessons of practical wisdom are taught. It is 
a temple in which the precepts of our holy religion 
are inculcated. It is the castle of sovereignty, for it 
is owned by its occupant, and he is a freeman. It is 
the residence of peace, order, harmony, and happi- 
ness. Patriotism and piety unite in consecrating the 
place. and in suffusing every countenance with their 
unction. Indeed, what condition in life is so likely 
to produce thut patriotism, which will stand the coun- 
iry in stead upon emergencies, or that piety which 
will afford solace in extremity, as that of the farmer? 
He occupies a constant, intimate, 1nd sensible rela- 
tionship with Heaven. His mind is subdued with a 
love of order, by constantly beholding that which pre- 
vails around him. The regular succession of the sea- 
sons, of day and night, and of sced time and harvests 
admonish Lim to the observance of regularity and or- 
der inall his conduct. He perceives that the Sun 
and the Moon perform their circuits without loitering 
on the way ; and Jearns from them that industry is re- 
quired at his hands. He looks to heaven through its 
rains and its dews, for the reward of his Jabours in 
the abundance of his crops. He makes the sacred 
volume of Revelation the man of his council, and 
source of his consolation. He unites with his wife 
and children in tones of supplication and strains o¢ 
praise around the family altar, on the morning and 
evening of each day. He acknowledges no sovereign 
but Heaven and the People ; he bows with appropri- 
ate reverence to the will af each, and exults in the 
freedom of his own—for his homage is a free-will of- 
fering, claimed at his hand by the convictions of his 
reason. Ifis affections are conducted by his judg- 
ment and not by his fears, in his devotion. Matron 
chastity and infantile innocence sweeten, and Reli- 
gion hullows the atmosphere of his home, and render 
it irresistlessly attractive. He loves his country be. 
cause the farm and the domicil of which he is the pro- 
prietor, and with which his affections are identified, 
area part of that country. His patriotism is an es- 
sential part of his conscious identity. Connected by 
his affections with the soil, and by bis piety with 
Heaven, it partakes of the stability of the former, and 
the purity of the latter. It inspires him with a holy 
enthusiasm in the cause of his country, when its 
honor or its safety is concerned. It is electric, and 
strikes every contiguous bosom, till it pervades the 
community. 

Domestic Silks. —We have seen a specimen of sew- 
ing silk manufactured on the farm of Mr. Goodell, a. 
bout two miles east of the High School in Henrietta, 
It was purchased by one of our merchants, (Mr. Par- 
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ker) for six dollars a pound. Although not quite in 
appearance, in some respect, to the imported silk, it 
is considered fully equal for all useful purposes. A 
little experience only is requisite to enable those who 
manufactured the above, to produce an article equal 
in all points to the Italian. We learn that Mr. Good- 
ell has about 14,000 silk worms. Other persons in 
this county, in Ogden particularly, are beginning to 
turn their attention to these matters—plantations of 
the mulberry tree and the grape vine have been made 
—and in this way the younger or female branches of 
our farming families may be profitably employed. 
We notice the above instance of the enterprise of Mr. 
Goodell’s family, that others may be stimulated by 
their example. Our country is capable of producing 
almost every article of luxury, as well as of use ; and 
attention to the cultivation of our own resources is 
only requisite to render us as independent of the 
world in these respects, as we are happily in our po- 
litical condition. — Rochester Republican. 

Superior Broccoli.—Mr. George Thompson, gar- 
dener to the Hon. P. C. Brooks, of Medford, has sent 
to the New-England Farmer office, a very fine Broc- 
coli, (raised from seed sold at this place,) the bare 
flower of which, with all the outside leaves taken off, 
weighs 6 lbs. 5 ozs. aiid measures 3 feet 2 inches in 
circumference. 

Wheat.—There are now growing in the garden of 
the Apothecary’s Company at Chelsea, more than 200 
varieties of wheat, and several also of barley and 
oats. They were brought to England by a Spanish 
gentleman, who has been a long time collecting them 
from different parts of the world. The society con- 
ceiving that the introduction of them might be bene- 
ficial, have directed their gardener, Mr. Alderson, to 
afford every facility to their propagation, with a view 
to the dissemination of such as may be worth it 
throughout the British dominions, 

Infant Schoole.—The advantages which infants 
derive from example, from exercise, amusement, and 
occupation for the mind and feelings, in the society 
of each other, under the guidance of a kind teacher, 
and with something like the privileges and duties of 
a community, are so numerous and conspicuous, 
that we shall soon have the nurseries of Moray Place, 
Charlotte Square, and Great King Street, converted 
into infant schools; those who have large apart- 
ments, and qualified governesses, making interest 
to have the children of their less wealthy or less for. 
tunate friends or acquaintances sent to their houses 
for common instructiou. The influence of the sym- 
pathy of numbers, in restraining the more dangerous, 
and strengthening all the better feelings, as well as 
in agreeably stimulating to the acquisition of know- 
ledge, during infancy especially, is very great.— 

Scotsman, Jan. 17, 1829. 





Covering the Vine.—The covering of the vines 
with small branches of evergreen, or if such cannot 
be got, with pease straw, is not only of a more eas} 
and economical practice, but answers a better pur 
pose. The great object is to protect thom from the 
congealed rain. Was it not for that, it would be a 
question whether any vine ought to be covered during 
the winter, for it is only the late frost in the spring 
which sometimes proves injurious to the vines when 
the early vegetation exposes them. They are then 
uncovered—and if earth has been employed instead 
of vegetable substances, as recommended above, they 
are more tender, and of course, more liable to be in- 
jured. There is a division of opinion as to the pro- 
priety to cover the vines which are old enough to bear 
grapes. I range with them who think that those 
which are not covered at all, will be less affected by 
late frosts, and will give more fruit.—-Le Ray’s .1d- 
dress. 

The Turnip Rooted Cabbage, Brassica napo, is 
very hardy, and survives very severe frosts. ‘The 
seeds should be sown in rich ground, and the plants 
treated like turnips. This vegetable, a valuable 
article for cattle, will produce from 20 to 30 tons per 
actfe. 

Rice Bread.—Rice, ground as corn without bolt- 
ing, scalded and kneaded with the same quantity of 
wheat flour wet with milk, makes a very superior 
bread. Afier the mixture has stood eight or ten 
hours, put in more flour to give it consistency. The 
bread is said to be of snowy whiteness. 





THE SWEET BRIER.—By Brainard. 


Our sweet autumnal western-scented wind 
Robs of its odours none so sweet a flower, 
. In all the blooming waste it left behind, 

As that the sweet brier yields it; and the shower 
Wets not arose that buds in beauty’s bower 
One half so lovely,—yet it grows along 
The poor girl’s pathway—by the poor man’s door. 
Such are the simple folks it dwells among ; 

And humble asthe bud, so humble be the song. 
I love it, for it takes its untouched stand 
Not in the vase that sculptors decorate— 
Its sweetness all is of my native land, 
And e’en its fragrant leaf has not its mate 
Among the perfumes which the rich and great 
Buy from the odours of the spicy east. 
You love your flowers and plants—-and will youhate 
The little four leaved rose that I love best, 

That freshest will awake, and sweetest go to rest? 





t> The article on the making of cideris not 
continued in this number, in consequente of not 
receiving the wood-cut of the cider-milh 








